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WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES 


New Books from Cover to Cover | 


Based on the New International Dictionary thus conforming to the best present usage 


Three volumes alike in general plan, character, and typography, but varying in size, scope, 
faliness of treatment, and price. Each has been made as complete as the limitations permit. A 
comparison with other dictionaries of similar grades will show the superior merits and greater use- 


fulness of these WEBSTER SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 
Webster’s Secondary-School Dictionary _ 


70,000 words and phrases.. 1,000 illustrations. 864 pages, 6- x 8-5 inches. Plain, $1.50. Indexed, $1.80. 


Presents the largest number of words and phrases ever included in a school dictionary. The 
wide scope of its vecabulary, the clearness of its etymologies, the simplicity and accuracy of its 
definitions, the nicety of its synonyms, the illuminating character of its illustrative examples, and 


the helpfulness of its as «aa tables, have given 4. ug volume a great vogue in schools of all 
grades. 


Webster’s Elementary-School Dictionary 


45,000 words and phrases. 900 illustrations. 720 pages, 5-34 x 7-4 inches. 90 cents. 


Carefully planned to meet the needs of all the elementary grades and other schools in which | 
etymologies are not taught. It contains all words found in the school texts generally used, and | 
includes the technical expressions of ordinary business and words used in elementary sciences. 
Unusual attention is devoted to making a word’s meaning clear to immature minds, especially « 


by the use of illustrative sentences or phrases and by discriminating synonymies. Inflected forms 
are given when irregular. 


Webster’s Shorter School Dictionary 


35,000 words and phrases. Fully illustrated. 544 pages, 5-% x7 inches. 60 cents. 


In spite of its small size this book is remarkably complete, presenting not only common words 
but technical and scientific terminology and up-to-date words needed by elementary pupils. It is 


unique among smaller dictionaries in making clear grammatical difficulties. Within its scope it is | 
authoritative. 


The Genuine Merriam Webster School Dictionaries 
are published only by the 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 3 Cincinnati Chicago 
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‘THE WEEK If] REVIEW 


- AN AMAZING CATASTROPHE. 


The sinking of the excursion 
icagzo. recalls, in its unex - 
beg ond appalling loss of life, the 
burning of the excursion steamer 
General Slocum in the East river 
* eleven years ago. In both instances 
jt was a large and happy crowd of 
pleasure-seekers mostly women and 

- children, who were the victims of 
the catastrophe; but the disaster 
‘to the Eastland occurred before 
the ship had even left the dock, 
and the toll of human lives was 
even greater than if the case of 


“the General Slocum, when 959 per- 


“sched. The precise number who 
carried under the East- 
land when she listed is not known, 

* but it was over 1,000 and may 

* prove to have been 1,500. It is too 
early to assign definitely the re- 

* sponsibility for the tragedy; but the 
ship had a bad record, and there 
seems.to be some ground for the 

. opinion that a thorough system of 
inspection would have made it im- 

“possible for her to be carrying 
more than 2,500 passengers. 


THE LATEST NOTE TO GER- 
MANY. 


Some American critics think that 
the latest ‘note to Gefmany goes 
too far and some think it does not 
go far enough; but the general 
drift of American comment is 
highly favorable both as regards 


_ the principles defined in the note 


and the manner in which they are 
expressed. The German reply to 
the earlier note is frankly des- 
cribed as “very unsatisfactory”; 
the German suggestion that certain 
vessels -be designated which shall 
be free from submarine attack is 
dismissed as practically involving 
consent to illegal attack upon other 
vessels; and the demand for dis- 
avowal and reparation for the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania is renewed in 
firm though courteous words. But 
the sting of the note is in the 
closing declaration that a _ repeti- 
tion of such acts, when they af- 
fect American citizens, must be 
regarded by the government of 
the United States as “deliberately 
unfriendly.” That is a phrase 
which means much in diplomacy. 


THE GERMAN RESPONSE. . 


If the reply of Germany Is ac- 
curately forecast by the utter- 
ances of the leading German pa- 
pers there is little likelihood that 
Germany will yield to these repre- 
Sentations. In a country where 
the press censorship is so rigid as 
it is in Germany, these press ut- 
terances have more than ordinary 
significance. With scarcely an ex- 
ception, they are bitter and un- 
compromising. They openly exult 
in the sinking of the Lusitania as 
a demonstration of German prow- 
ess, and repudiate. all idea of any 
modification. of submarine -war- 
fare. out of deference to neutral 
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ifiterésts or for the protettion of 
neutral lives. The prevailing note 
in them is that the supreme con- 
sideration is yictory for the Ger- 
man cause and that everything 
else must yield to that. 


AN AMERICAN SHIP TORPE- 
DOED. 


The destruction of the Ameri- 
can ship Leelanaw by’ a».German 
submarine on her wav from Arch- 
angel to Belfast adds a new com- 
plication to American relations 


with Germany. Happily there was - 


no loss of life, for the commander 
of the submarine gave the crew 
ample time to ‘escape before he 
blew up the ship. The cargo was 
flax which is contraband under the 
German order of April 18; and the 
German. commander would have 
acted fully within his rights, under 
international. law, in seizing or 
destroying the cargo; but the de- 
struction of the ship itself, Am- 
erican-owned, American-manned 
and flying the American flag was 
a direct violation of the Prussian- 
American treaty of 1818, and of 
the principles plainly defined by 
the United States government in 
the parallel case of the sinking of 
the American. sailing ship Wil- 
liam P. Frye by the German 
cfuiser Prinz Eitel Friedrich. Am- 
erican grievances against the Ger- 
man submarine policy are accu- 
mulating rapidly. 


THE NEW BRITISH NOTE. 


The British reply to the Ameri- 
can note of March 30, protesting 
against the British order-in-coun- 
cil, makes an ingenious. use of 
various cases which arose during 
our Civil War as precedents for 
the British blockade. The course 
of the United States in seizing 
British cargoes bound for Nash- 
ville; the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court in the cases 
of the Bermuda, the Dolphin and 
the Pearl, in all of which the doc- 
trine of continuous voyage and 
ultimate destination was applied; 
and especially the bockade of the 
British island of Bermuda by 
American warships to prevent the 
transshipment of goods to the 
Confederacy are among the pre- 
cedents cited to justify fhe action 
of the British government in pre- 
venting goods from the United 
States from reaching Germany via 
Denmark, Holland or Sweden. The 
note suggests that whatever dif- 
‘ferences may arise ovér the pres- 
ent application of these principles 


may be. properly submitted to ju-. 


dicial settlement. 
A CONTEST OF ENDURANCE. 


Premier Asquith was abundantly 
justified, in his review of the past 
year, in his address in Parliament, 
on the eve of its adjournment 
until September, in saying that the 
war had become and was likely to 
continue a contest of endurance. 
And it will be a contest not merely 
of: physical or military, but of 
financial endurance. The cost of 
the war in monéy is reaching a 
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prodigious total as. has already 
been indicated in this column; and 
there will rest upon Great Britain 
the responsibility not only for her 
share of this burden, but also for 
helping her allies when they need 
help. The eagerness shown by the 
English people in subscribing to. 
the latest war loan indicates a 
patriotic appreciation of this fact, 
and shows the wisdom of the 
government in issuing the loan in 
suth form that. persons with only 
a few pounds or a few shillings 
to invest can lend them to the na- 
tion in its hour of need. 


THE HAYTIAN REVOLUTION. 


The Haytian revolution, which 
reached its climax f!n the assas- 
sination of. President Guillaume, 
had been brewing for some time.) 
Indeed, the little republic is al- 
most always on the verge of re- 
volution, when it is not actually 
in the midst of one; and a Hay- 
tian president who served out his 
nominal term in office would be a 
curiosity fitted to be put on exhi- 
bition. But, even for Hayti, the 
present outbreak is unusual blood- 
thirsty. It is not usual there, af- 
ter assassinating a president, to 
mutilate his remains and carry the 
bleeding fragments 
streets; but there was provocation 
for this particular atrocity in the 
fact that 160 of the revolutionists, 
who ‘had been made prisoners, 


_had just been murdered in cold 


blood. The situation is compli- 
cated by the fact that the assas- 
sinated president was dragged 
from the French legation, where 
thre had taken refuge; but, although 
it will be one of the responsibil- 
ities of the United States to quiet 
things down and to maintain a 
Semblance of order, no serious in- 
ternational complications are 
likely to arise. 


A DISGRACEFUL LYNCHING 
RECORD. 


It is a stain upon American 
civilization that, fifty years after 
the Civil War, the number of 
lynchings—most of which are in- 
spired by race antipathy—should 
be.increasing instead of diminish- 
ing. But this is what the statis- 
tics show. For the first six 
months of the present year, the 
record shows thirty-four lynchings 
as compared with twenty-one if 
the corresponding period last year. 
Of the victims of mob violence 
twenty-four were negroes and tem 
whites. The old excuse that these 
outbreaks of mob violence were 
caused by crimes against women 
has lost whatever force it ever 
had, for only seven of these 
lynchings were of that sort. Such 
crimes as stealing meat or steal- 
ing cotton furnished sufficient pror 
vocation for some of the lynchings. 
Georgia holds a bad pre-eminence, 
for eight out of the thirty-four 
lynchings were in that state—among 
them two, it will be remembered, 
of negroes wholly innocent © 
crime, whom the mob laid hold of 
simply because it could not find the 
real culprits. 
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KNOWLEDGE THAT IS 
EARNING POWER 


may be acquired at Malden Commercial School, 
where we fit students for work as Secretaries, Book- 
keepers, Stenographers, ete. 


Our Normal Department 


trains teachers in teaching these subjects. 


Commercial Education is steadily growing in im- 
portance. Every year more High Schools and Busi- 
ness Colleges call for more teachers. 

This means better chances for employment and for 
better pay for you—If you act onour suggestion. 
Conducted by a trained educator with long teaching 
AND business experiences; with more teachers in 
proportion to students than any similar school we 
know of; and with an ambition to do the most 
thorough work rather than be the largest school, we 
feel justified in stating that Malden Commercial 
School is 


“‘‘Educationally the strongest Business School in 
NeW England.’’ 


We have information that is well worth your while. 
Call or write for it. 


Malden Commercial School 


Wa'ter Leroy Smith, Principal 
Founded 1904 


CONNECTING LINK 


between the teacher wanting 


a position and a position need- 


ing a teacher is the 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We place hundreds of teachers 
every year. 


Send for our form and manual. 


ALVIN F. PEASE 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Telephone Haymarket 
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DIXON’S 


NO. 981 HIGH SCHOOL 


The proper softness of 

lead for general use in 

Schools is the S. M. 4 If you 
grade, so this pen- is would 
cilhasbecome like to be 


known as “Dix- introduced 
on’s S, M,”’ let us know 
made from 


that fact and 
the finesté we will be 


graphite and glad to make 
Is strong you acquainted. 


and free Its home is in 
from 


JERSEY CITY, J. 


and it is made 


BY THE 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 60. 


Journal of Education 


Next Week 


“The Author’s Steneuphoric 
Index” 


By George V. N. Dearborn 


Professor of Physiology in Tufts 
Medical and Dental Schools, Boston. 


An article of great usefulness to teachers 
with the truly scientific spirit of 
their profession. 

ORDER EXTRA COPIES IN ADVANCE 


New England Publishing Co, 
6 Beacon St. Boston 
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Why Is EDUCATION | \X/HAT kinds of schools are re- 

quired to meet the needs of 

THE PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES FOR ongeeth uhamet go to work at 
an early age? [his is the questi 

Distinctive ? INDUSTRIAL discussed in EDUCATION FOR 
,ane 

BECAUSE WORKERS volume in the School Efficiency 

It is sound pedagogically. Series edited by Professor Paul H. 


It is graded scientifically. 

It is brimful of the best songs. 

It contains the finest collection of song poetry. 
It has no “‘ padding ""—every song is purposeful. 


It Has Notable Authorship: 
HORATIO PARKER, Dean, Department of Music, Yale 
University 


OSBOURNE McCONATHY, Director, Department of 
School Music, Northwestern University 


EDWARD BAILEY BIRGF, Director of Music, Public 
Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana 


W.OTTO MIESSNER, Director of Department of Music, 
State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Hanus. The book embodies Dean 

By HERMAN | Schneider’s report on vocational 

SCHNEIDER. Sc. 0. education in the schools of New 

re’ York City as made in connection 

Dean ofthe College with the New York Survey. It 

of Engineering, Uni- of 

vocational education as well as 
versity of Cincinnati the local New York problem. 

The conditions of modern indus- 

try, how best to prepare children 

Boundin cloth for earning their living under 

x+ 98 pages these conditions, the difference 


BOOK ONE, for second and third grades........... ..... 80¢. between energizing and enerva- 
BOOK TWO, for fourth and fifth grades .. ............. 35¢. ting occupations, how to counter- 
BOOK THREE, for sixth and seventh grades............ 40¢. Postpai act the tendency to drift into th 
TEACHER’S MANUAL, with A iments f ostpaid, $ .90 t i € 
Book One and additional hese $1.00 enervating occupations, what co- 
BOOK FOUR, for eighth grades...............+.++. (In press) operation and continuation 
WORLD Schools are and how to institute 


'them—these are some of the 

BOOK 
t Dr. Schneider has to say on 
COMPANY these questions and the recom- 
mendations he makes will be 


PRIMARY SONG BOOK FOR SIGHT READING (In press) 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas 


Yonkers-on-Hudson | found of great interest and value 


NewYork aff school men. 


The usual criticism of our schools is that they fail to teach essentials. 


Tf you are interested in efficiency you cannot afford to do without : 


THOMPSON’S MINIMUM ESSENTIALS 


the new system of checking and testing instruction by its results. It is de- 
signed to increase the efficiency of the American schoolroom, and is a device 
prepared by one of the country’s foremost educators. The value of this 
labor-saving system is three-fold: — 


It teaches the pupil the fundamental facts of his important school sub- 
jects,—arithmetic, grammar, and geography. 

It gives the teacher a sure means of testing accurately the pupil’s knowl- 
edge of these facts. 


It furnishes the superintendent with a definite gauge of the efficiency of 
the work in his schools. 


Can Your School Stand An Efficiency Test 


In writing for sample sheets and full information, ° 
address the nearest office of 


GINN AND COMPANY: Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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EDUCATION. 


Vol. LXXXII.—No. 3 


AUGUST 5, 1915 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editer 


THE PURPOSE AND METHODS OF CHILD STUDY 


ANDREW W. EDSON 


Associate Superinterdent, New York City 


In an article on child study written in 1908, 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall, the father of child study in 
this country said :— 

“From feeble beginnings twenty years ago, 
child study in its larger ranges ocupies today 
the very centre of the stage in both the theory 
and practice of education; and those who know 
and use it, command attention. Its methods, at 
first crude, have grown logical and complex, and 
the voice of criticism silent. It includes general 
and special hygiene, the matter and method of 
each school topic, time of study, recess, juvenile 
crime, moral and industrial training, plays and 
games, drawing, promotion, feminization, topog- 
raphy, race suicide, milk supply; and its influ- 
ence is extended to medicine. It is revolutioniz- 
ing the methods of religious tralning.” 


Quite at variance with Dr. Hall’s idea of the 
place and important of child study is the report 
of the principal of a certain state normal school 
on the subject :— 


“Having been somewhat closely associated 
with child study for some years, I have come 
to the conclusion that there is very little of value 
in it that is not accessible to any teacher of ex- 
perience from such study of children as she 
makes incidentally in the schoolroom. We 
have a course in psychology which from time to 
time makes some reference to the differences 
between child psychology and adult psychology ; 
but nothing exhaustive is attempted in that 
line.” 


It is probable that the two views expressed 
represent the two extremes of most psycholo- 
gists and educators. The first is that of a close 
student of childhood and child psychology, and 
the second is that of a superficial observer of 
children and a teacher thoroughly steeped in old 
school psychology. 

Child study should not be of a fragmentary 
nature. It should not consist merely of inci- 
dental observations here and there, now and 
then. It should be well organized, should be 
systematically carried out in all grades begin- 
ning with the kindergarten, and careful records 
should be kept of all observations made. 

These records, together with the conclusion 
arrived at, should be passed along from grade to 
grade, as pupils are promoted. By this course 
each teacher would be led to regard the child 
rather than the subject as the centre of inter- 
est, and to observe and teach individuals rather 
than a class. 

If this plan should be carried out in all 
the schools, from the kindergarten to the high 


school, what a change in method, in effort, in 
mental attitude, and in results would occur! It 
would revolutionize our whole idea of education. 
It would lead teachers to note what the child or 
youth is, what he does, what he says, his physi- 
cal, mental, and moral nature, his environment 
and natural tendencies, his possibilities, and all 
the conditions affecting him. Child nafure would 
be understood and appreciated, proper allow- 
ances would be made and wise action would be 
taken. The effect upon teachers and upon par- 
ents would be evident at every step of the school 
course. Each party would work more earnestly 
and intelligently for the lasting good of the child. 


PURPOSE. 

The purpose of child study is :— 

(1) To bring teachers into sympathetic rela- 
tions with individual pupils, with their views, mo- 
tives, aims, ambitions, efforts, and needs: 

(2) to lead teachers to observe the physical 
characteristics of children, their bodily develop- 
ment, health, nerve signs, and peculiarities ; 

(3) to enable teachers to gain an insight into 
the mental states ef children, their intelligence, 
their alertness, their concentration; 

(4) to lead teachers to a consideration of the 
tastes and aptitudes of children and to an 
adaptation of work to individual needs; and 

(5) to bring teachers and parents into closer 
relation, and to encourage co-operation between 
home and _ school. 


METHOD. 

The methods usually followed in child study 
investigations are the following:— 

1. By undirected and miscellaneous obser- 
vations. By this course, with no hypotheses and 
without prejudice, frequent and scattered obser- 
vations of a few children are made, not for the 
purpose of gathering material to illustrate any- 
thing in particular, but merely to lead teachers 
to become intelligent observers. 

2. By personal reminiscences, journals and 
letters. By this method the observers are led 
to recall their own childhood experiences, to 
consider their own motives and feelings and 
to freshen their own memories. 

3. By a study of autobiographical and bio- 
graphical sketches. By this method the student 
is led to interpret the child’s point of view, as 
in the writings of Myra Kelly and William Haw- 
ley Smith, and in the stories of animals such as 
is found in Thompson-Seton’s writings and in 
“Black Beauty,” “Beautiful Joe” and “Strike at 
Shanes.” 

4. By the direct study of individuals and 
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classes. Here the conditions are carefully ar- 
ranged. The problem is understood in advance. 
The method of approach is clearly outlined. 
The same children are studied from many stand- 
points. Great skill is necessary, but the results 
may be of greater value than by any Other 
course. 
STUDY OF A CLASS OR SCHOOL. 

The teacher interested in child study will 
naturally first of all make certain observations 
on the class or school as a whole. She will note: 

1. The nationalities represented, the mental 
ability of the pupils, their intelligence, conduct 
and peculiarities. 

2. The special conditions existing in the class- 
room and the general atmosphere pervading it— 
whether favorable, wholesome, quiet and restful, 
or the opposite. 

3. Occupations and amusements of the chil- 
dren and community, the kinds and _ location 
of each, and the people engaged. 

4. Social organizations and relations, with 
special reference to their effect upon the com- 
munity and upon school work. 

STUDY OF INDIVIDUALS. 

In a study of individuals, it will be necessary 
to give attention to:— 

1. Exceptional cases. The specially bright 
child; the retarded, the truant and incorrigible ; 
and the physically handicapped, especially in 
hearing or sight. 

2. Home conditions and environment. The 
attitude of parents towards school and school 
authorities, home discipline; work required and 
recreation allowed; sleep, bath, food, clothing, 
companions and social life; possessions; use of 
holidays and vacations. 

3. Physical characteristics. General bodily 
development; posture and movement; alertness 
and facial expression; general health and cleanli- 
ness; motor control and nerve signs; exercise 
and reaction; eyesight, hearing and voice; fa- 
tigue and headache; and individual peculiarities. 

4. Mental and moral characteristics. The 
general information that the pupil has; his abil- 
ity to observe closely and to concentrate tena- 
ciously; his powers of memory, imagination and 
judgment; imitation and originality; patience and 
persistence; his temperment, sense of humor, 
his refinement; his habits of obedience, self-con- 
trol and truthfulness; his relations with his com- 
panions; the effect of praise, blame and punish- 
ment, and any individual peculiarities and ac- 
complishments. 

TESTS. 


Inasmuch as methods of teaching and all lines 
of thought and action in the schoolroom are sure 
to be influenced by the tests given pupils, one 
definite change for the better, if child study were 
made prominent, would be a modification of the 
tests and examinations given to pupils. If all 
along the grades the tests are wholly on infor- 
mation in which memory plays the important 
part, if promotion depends almost wholly upon 
a knowledge of facts, the energy of teachers and 
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pupils will be directed necessarily to the memori- 
zation of facts. If, however, the tests to be given 
impel teachers to study the whole boy; his physi- 
cal, mental and moral nature, his natural ten- 
dencies and future possibilities, the three R’s 
would not be the chief consideration. Teachers 
would be concerned, far more than they are now 
in giving children intelligent and worthy ideals 
of manhood, a manhood that involves a sound 
mind in a sound body, sound morals, and an aim 
in life worth his while. 


Quite different from the traditional 
tests and examinations that have been 
given by such students of children as 
G. Stanley Hall, Earl Barnes, Will S. Monroe, 
and others. These tests were given for the pur- 
pose of getting better acquainted with child na- 
ture, and of gaining the child’s point of view. 
Among the topics considered were the following: 
Knowledge by children of things in the world 
about them; children’s personal aims and _pur- 
poses; their desires and ambitions to be and to 
do; their ideas of rights, duties and privileges; 
their attitudes towards law and order; their views. 
of the justice and injustice of punishments; their 
sources of pleasure and fear; their use of time 
and money; their social responsibilities; oppor- 
tunities for displaying kindness, self-control, obe- 
dience, truthfulness and loyalty ; opportunities for 
rendering service; their geographic and historic 
interests; and other topics to indicate the basis. 
of their judgments and reasonings. 


a To show that it is possible to give a test quite 
out of the ordinary, that a teacher occasionally 
dares to do this, I submit the examination test 
recently given by Professor Miller, of Chicago 
University, to a class of adult students in the 
department of education. 

DO YOU? HAVE YOU? CAN YOU? 

1. Do you see anything to love in a child? 

2. Have you sympathy with all good causes? 

3. Can you look straight in the eve of an 
honest man or a pure woman? 

4. Will a lonely dog follow you? 

5 Do you believe in lending a helping hand 
to weaker men? 

6. Do you believe in taking advantage of the 
law when you can do so? 

?. Can you be high-minded and happy in 
drudgery? 

8. Can you see as much beauty in washing 
dishes and hoeing corn as in playing golf and the 
piano? 

9. Do you know the value of time and 
money? 

10. Are you good friends with yourself? 

11. Do you see anything in life besides dol- 
lars and cents? 

12. Can you see sunshine in a mud puddle? 

13. Can you see beyond the stars? 


SCHOOL RECORD. 


In order to have the work in child study in- 
telligently and systematically carried on, it will 
be necessary to keep a record, not only of the 
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attendance and proficiency, but also of all the 
facts bearing upon the life and work of each pu- 
pil in the class. And the data gathered by any 
one teacher should be passed down along to the 
teacher in the grade above. This information 
will be of the highest value to the teacher inter- 
ested in child life and child development. Un- 
favorable reports would stimulate the right- 
minded teacher to even greater exertion in solv- 
ing the problem before her. She will wish to 
set the boy right as soon as possible. 


The following is a simple record that may well 
be sent along with the pupil as he is advanced 
from grade to grade:— 

Name..... from grade...... to grade...... 191 

1. Physical condition, past and present. 

2. Facts about home life and out of school 
activities. 

8. School record as regards promptness and 
regularity; favorite work; deficiencies; how well 
ur to the standard. 

. Ability to memorize, concentrate an-1 think. 

Effort. 

Conduct. 

Most marked characteristics. 

Changes noticed during the term or year. 
REFERENCE BOOKS. 

Teachers interested in child study wil need 
to read the best books available. The subject isa 
fascinating one and the literature is abundant. 
Some of the best of these are:— 

Barnes—The Psychology of Childhood and 
Youth; Studies in Education. 

Birney—Childhood. 

Chamberlain—The Child. 

Drummond—An Introduction to Child Study. 

Hall—Aspects of Child Life and Education 

Youth, Its Education, Regimen and 
Hygiene. 

Harrison—A Study of Child Nature. 

Hoag—Health Index of Children. 

Hogan—Study of the Child. 

Holmes—The Conservation of the Child. 

School Organization and the Individual 
Child. 

Key—tThe Century of the Child. 

Kirkpatrick—Fundamentals of Child Study. 

Loti—The Story of a Child. 

Major—First Steps in Mental Growth. 
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Mangold—Child Problems. 

McKeever—Outlines of Child Study. 

Morgan—The Backward Child. 

Oppenheim—Development of the Child. 

Partridge—Outline of Individual Study. 

Rowe—Physical Nature of the Child. 

Russell—Child Obervations. 

Sandford—The Mental and Physical Life of 

School Children. 

Shinn—Biography of a Child. 

Smith—All the Children of All the People. 

Sully—Studies of Childhood. 

Tanner—The Child. 

Taylor—The Study of the Child. 

Thorndike—The Study of School Children. 
Notes on Child Study. 

Wallin—Mental Health of the School Child. 

Warner—Study of Children. 

Washburne—Study in Child Life. 

Whipple—Manual of Mental and Physical 

Tests. 
Wiggin—Children’s Rights. 
Winterburn—From the Child’s Standpoint. 


CONCLUSION. 


Even if the purposes of child study are clearly 
understood and fully appreciated, there will arise 
in the mind of many teachers a fear that the 
work involved in making tests and keeping re- 
cords will impose too much labor. But we 
teachers are working for results and the results 
will justify the effort required. One thing needed 
here is a principal or superintendent who en- 
courages the whole teaching force to enter upon 
the work with enthusiasm and to persevere in it. 
In a short time the records that are kept and 
passed along will be of the greatest value to the 
teachers. 

Very many mistakes and blunders will be 
avoided, time will be saved and more rapid pro- 
gress will be secured. The reaction upon the 
teacher will be marked. She will have a keener 
interest in the individual pupils. She will look at 
children through different eyes. She will find 
government and discipline simplified. She will be 
more likely to make allowances for failures and 
shortcomings. She will guide, direct and inspire 
to better advantage. She will in every way be a 
better teacher—Address before American In- 
stitute of Instruction. 
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Play Dour Part 


Today is your day and mine ; 

The only day we bave; 

The day in whicb we play our part. 

Wibat our part may signify in tbe 
great world we may not undet- 


stand, 


But we are bere to play it, and now 


is our time. 


David Starr Jordan. 
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BEREA.COLLEGE—A MOUNTAIN EDUCATION 

7 } FANNIE CASSEDAY DUNCAN 

7 ; Perhaps the mountain country most untouched the forest-crowned foot-hills of the Cumberlands 


by man’s greed for lumbering and mining is the 


half hidden in purple haze. North and west lie 
Cumberland range—that range which unearthed 


the undulating, fertile lands of the famous blue- 


stories for John Fox, John M. Lloyd and others; 
the range of noted tribal feuds, which defy gov- 
ernment and have cost the country much in men 
and money. ‘A large part of these Cumberlands 
embraces a territory which has never been*pene- 
trated by railway, telegraph or miner’s claim. In 


grass country, spreading fanlike for from sixty 
to eighty miles. 

Berea is a line of cleavage between two classes 
of Kentuckians who are as unlike as possible in 
mental attitude, in physical development and in 
civic or social aims. On commencement day 


it the woods and tangle of the forest are still 
primal. The fat evil still unrifled of its treasures. 
Only the rush of creeks, the wild song of birds, 
the full of ripe nuts and fruits break its Sabbath 


these two lines meet, the Bluegrass people arriv- 
ing in autos or behind spanking teams of Ken- 
tucky thoroughbreds; the mountain fathers and 


~~ 


stillness. Squirrels climb and rabbits leap, and 
wolves howl as they must have done centuries 
ago. On steep mountain slopes or in unexpected 
pleasant valleys nestle isolated cabins, the 
homes of the mountaineers. 


When winter comes—and it comes very early 
in the mountains—the human inhabitant is shut 
in, for piercing winds whip the leafless forest, 
roadways are running rivers, or are sheathed in 
ice, stillness and bleak lonliness are the rule. It 
is not possible for those of larger civilization to 
conceive the isolation. 


More impossible is it to realize the detainers 
of the mountain women. Many mountain men 
do not know the alphabet and cannot sign their 
name. What is to be said, then, of its women? 
She is without any of the arts of civilization or 
its comforts. She is unlettered, has had no in- 
struction in cookery, laundering, housework, 
sanitation, sewing. She does not know how to 
sew in anyway to beautify the poor goods she 
buys from the poor store. She has no books, 
no access to magazines or newspapers, no knowl- 
edge, even that there is a world beyond her ken. 
What can she do to keep her spiritual life fed? 
Who is to blame, you, or she, that there are 
mountain feuds and lawless people? 

Into these Kentucky mountains have come 
two great civilizing factors. Into them, too, are 
coming other factors, Poles, Italians, miners of 
all races and all passions. The good factors are 
the “soul winners” and Berea College. The res- 
toration of this sturdy American people to their 
birthright is the most interesting educational 
work before our nation today. President Wood- 
row Wilson said of it: “When Berea makes any 
appeal for contributions, it simply asks for aid 
in the renewal of the life of our country at its 
sources.” He said of it, too, in an address de- 
livered at Washington in the spring of this year 
—at a meeting over which Justice Hughes pre- 
sided and Hamilton Mabie was one of the speak- 
ers: “I do not see how anyone can think of Be- 
rea and the work it has to do without catching 
fire.” 

Berea lies just on a ridge off the limestone 
plains of the Bluegrass. South and east begin 


mothers striding down from the hills in home-:: 
spun garments to see their children graduate. It 
is an impressive thought, that once under the 
blue dome of Berea’s campus “the rich and the 


poor meet together, and Jehovah is Maker of 
them all.” 


Berea’s educative work is very inclusive and 
most practical. It begins with a foundation 
school—foundation; bottom; basis-fulcrum-sup- 
port—which is intended to supply the lack of’ 
boys and girls who it may often be, are well ad- 
vanced in years but have been arrested for more 
than a century in mental development, or, -I. 
should say, belated in schooling. I call this school 
the Hopper. Into it is poured the raw material 
which is to come out, at the collegiate end, the 
refined product. It is most interesting to watch 
the evolution. 

Next comes the vocational school. It aims 
to fit the mountain people for the practical vo- 
cations of life; to create in the individual the 
power of earning money in some calling. To 
my thought it is the most important of all the 
departments, and does the most blessed work. 

Following the vocational school in the ladder 
is the normal school. Its grand purpose is to 
equip teachers for rural schools and the train- 
ing of county superintendents. I may say here 
that its first element in teacher-training is to 
train for character. Can you see what that 
means to~ America? 


Then comes the academy. It is preparatory 


dor college courses; or, as well, for those who 


cannot take a college course, but want the next 
best thing, wide and solid preparation for the 


work of life, of wifehood, motherhood, house- 


hold duties. 


Last of allis the college course. By the time 
the pupils, so lavishly cast into the hopper in the 
crude state, reach this course, they are much 
fewer in number, much larger in aims, immensely 
more developed in character. They represent 
Berea distilled. 

Of course each department has its sub-division. 
For example, the vocational school includes 
agriculture, agronomy, commerce, carpentry, 
concrete work, home science, fireside industries, 
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bricklaying, printing, electric work, charting and 
sewing, etc. 

The most beautiful of all things about the 
Berea College is that it is full of people hungry 
to learn. It must mean much to the professors 
that their pupils come because they have a pur- 
pose to reach and “how are they straitened until 
it be accomplished.” 

They come out of many sacrifices, much pov- 
erty—sometimes they must make long gaps 
in their schooling and go back to the farm tc 
help with the crops, or to let the tiny, trickling 
stream of pennies catch up with the very, very 
light charges of the school. 


May I add a paragraph or so, just for atmos- 
phere? In the fall a lady went with her two 
sons, who were appointed to an engineering 
feat in the Appalachians. They were compelled 
to take to horseback over the rough roads. 
Late at night they arrived at a lonely cabin on 
a sput of the mountain. A tallow “dip” lighted 
the interior at the sound of hoofs, and in re- 
sponse to the query if there was room to shel- 
ter the three for a night came the cheery .re- 
sponse: “Room a-plenty and _ vittles, too. 
’Alight and come in.” Our party on entering 
wondered where was the plenty of room, but the 
hostess pointed to a corner bed which the mother 
and the two sons were to have, shared innocently 
enough, with a grown daughter of the family. 
Two other beds in the room were even more 
thickly occupied. 

A party of soul-winners under Dr. Guerrant 
came upon an old woman in her cabin door, 
weeping bitterly. The sheriff of the county had 
just taken off her husband, a moonshiner and an 
outlaw. “’Taint no use,” she told Dr. Guerrant, 
“*taint no use to be takin’ ‘Lige’ to the inten- 
tionary. He ain’t a-goin’ to be contented thar 
no time. Lige ain’t never been contented any- 
whar away from home, and he ain’t a-goin’ to 
stay thar when he gets thar.” 

I shall* not speak of the commercial value of 
these Highland folks. So long as they stay 
a low level of productivity they are a drain, of 
course, on the nation at its source, and the 
whole country is vitally concerned in their con- 
dition. But that all is too self-evident to need 
voice. It is socially and politically that we are 
now considering them and their attitude to the 
future. What Berea is doing for them along 
these lines must “set afire” all hearts. Hats off 
to President Frost and Berea College! 


NEW MEXICO RURAL SCHOOLS 


The State Superintendent is to select fifty per- 
sons to be known as “student teachers,” and the 


State will pay all the expenses of such persons 
while getting their year’s training as teachers 
for rural schools. 

The normal schools of New Mexico are to 
have special departments for- persons training 
for rural teaching. The course will be one year. 
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BEYOND THE JUVENILE COURT. 


CHRISTOPHER G. RUESS 
Oakland Juvenile Court 

It is better to form a good citizen than to re- 
form a bad one, and in general it is cheaper and 
easier. The penitentiary is a more hopeful ap- 
proach to the problem than the gallows, the re- 
formatory than the penitentiary, the juvenile in- 
dustrial school than the reformatory, and the 
probation system is better than any of them. But 
is not the home the ideal strategic point of at- 
tack? And since the great majority of our citi- 
zens are fairly good citizens, is not the home, 
despite its many weaknesses and its lack often 
of community support, a pretty successful in- 
stitution after all? If we could help the ordinary 
home to turn out a still greater proportion of 
normal citizens, would there be so very much 
left for tinkering institutions? Is there not 
something farther upstream than the juvenile 
court? Is not the juvenile court chiefly a cura- 
tive institution? Is not our true unit the home, 
and is there no better way for the community to 


help the home than by means of the juvenile 
court ? 


Since the origin of the juvenile court as an 
institution in Australia about 1890, and its rapid 
extension to Canada, the United States and the 
civilized world, a vast system of juvenile court 
work has been growing up, which is just about 
to crystallize into relatively fixed institutions, 
permanent separate courts, great probation staffs, 
large detention homes, and a new faith in lock- 
ing the barn door after the horse is stolen. Be- 
fore so many officers and employees acquire 
these quasi-vested rights in so many paid posi- 
tions, why not ask ourselves whether there is 
not a more nearly normal, positive and preven- 
tive approach to this problem? 


In scores of juvenile courts throughout the 
United States the incongruity of settling home 
problems in courts has so impressed those ac- 
tively engaged in the work, including many sen- 
sible judges and probation officers, that there 
are few courts which do not practice the settling 
of cases in the probation office rather than in the 
court, and in some instances two-thirds of the 
boy and girl problems are thus adjusted. The 
question arises, however, is the probation officer, 
any more than the juvenile court, the proper 
and obvious place to settle these problems? 

In short, is not the child discipline problem 
rather a school-and-home than a court-and-home 
problem? Are we not trying in our juvenile 
court system to turn an educational task into a 
court task? Has not modern Mercy led us on 
a false trail? Beautiful as has been the minis- 
try of the juvenile court, (the writer has been a 
probation officer for seven years), is it not owing 
to the backwardness of our school system that 
such a ministry was ever necessary or excusable? 

Except in rare instances, apparently calling 
for force, or the use of certain public funds, (and 
such instances can be made fewer), except for 
this irreducible minimum, the work of the juven- 
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ile court should gradually be taken over as part, 
but only part, of a larger and entirely normal 
work, namely, a home department of our public 
schools, under the supervision of skilled home- 
and-school visitors. 


Once wpon a time the doctor and the minister 
fairly well covered the ground, filled the posi- 
tion of home-counsellor in many a difficulty, in- 
cluding the problem of the growing, the mistake- 
making boy or girl. The parish-visitor relation 
has very largely disappeared. Much of the com- 
munity is churchless, much is half-churched and 
the minister is not as formerly the consulting 
expert of the average home. Medicine has 
divided into numerous specialties, and the wise 
old family doctor and counsellor of the past is 
a disappearing figure. 


Home-visiting of the average home by the 
average teacher must be to the same end. Note 
that it is not the visiting of the unusual or the ob- 
normal home, but of every home, that we are 
considering. The school system needs a new 
department,—call it the “home department.” The 
head of such a department and the workers, per- 
haps, for the present, would be chosen largely 
from among skilled and wisely: experienced so- 
cial workers (some teachers, too, are ripe for 
this work), men and women of thoroughly demo- 
cratic spirit, liberal-minded, sympathetic, perhaps 
of middle age, who have dealt with old and 
young, publicly and privately and have learned 
how to meet emergencies and novel situations. 

Eventually, but not at the start, every school 
of three or four hundred children, in addition 
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to the closer association of the individual teacher 
and the home, would have a man and a women 
as home-and-school visitors, not members of the 
teaching staff, these two to work as a team, 
one to specialize on the boy problem of the 
particular neighborhood, the other on the girl 
problem—normal boys and girls as well as un- 
usual children. 

Have not the social settlement, the juvenile 
court and our parent-teachers’ and mothers’ clubs 
been hinting for years at this fruition? Is not 
the time ripe for the exact working out of the 
plan and for experiment in some progressive 
city? The community which first does this will 
become known as a pioneer in the greatest 
school-transformation of our times. Long have 
we trained the head, making newspaper readers 
and cash boys and cash girls, and candidates 
for high school and college. Now we are add- 
ing hand-training, with vocational guidance and 
trade schools, recognizing that Johnnie’ and 
Jennie must earn their bread and butter as well 
as read the newspapers. We have also in a 
gingerly fashion recognized that Johnnie and 
Jennie may some day be father and mother, that 
in the real world there are such things as homes 
and families, and in domestic science training 
we have a very faint hint of the preparation for 
child-rearing and home-making. We have almost 
entirely skipped over a fourth and fundamental 
field, that of character-building, the most difficult 
because the most incidental and indirect form of 
all education. This is the special field of the 
home-and-school visitor. If it were wise he 
might be styled a director of moral education. 
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CHARACTER BLOSSOMS AND WEEDS 


A TRUE STORY 
ABEL E. MACOMBER 


President of the City Playground League of New York 


“Rough-House Jim” was the first problem in 
my new playground family. This was a notably 
bad neighborhood. The conductor of the little 
horse-car which passed the park confided to me 
that murders were quite the usual thing in this 
“Gas House district.” I found perhaps twenty- 
five children having a good time swinging, and 
digging in the sand. It did not seem right that 
the boys should monopolize all the large swings. 
This is where Rough-House Jim let me see into 
his character garden, and how choked with weeds 
it was. He refused point blank to leave his 
swing which happened to be among the half I 
announced would hereafter be for girls. Coax- 
ing and argument proving equally futile, I seized 


him by the collar and was quietly but firmly” 


walking him off the playground plot when the 
park foreman appeared. No one had told me 
Jim’s name. But Mr. Devlin knew and was look- 
ing through the fence at me in amazement. 
When he saw the familiar figure of the toreman, 
Jim surlily muttered: “Call Mr. Devlin and I'll 
do the two of you.” (I forgot to mention that 


Jim had a broom stick in his hand.) Were it 
not for this well-meant official interference, Jim’s 
respect would have been mine then and there. 
Labor foremen do not understand pedagogic 
rules of discipline. The unfortunate system was 
then in force which made the labor foreman boss 
of the teacher. I wonder how our school teach- 
ers would like to be bossed by their janitors, offi- 
cially. The foreman called me to the fence. 
“Don’t ye git mixed up wid ‘Rough-House 
Jim’,” he said, I'll step into the D. S. C. and 
call wp headquarters. There'll be a couple of 
cops here soon and you'll have no trouble.” 

“No trouble” seems to be the goal of political 
office holders. My aim as playground child 
gardener was to let all shoots develop at least 
far enough to see whether they were weeds or 
flowers. A policeman might be an _ effectual 
frost, killing all growth. 

“May we have the flags?’ asked little Kitty 
McCarty, who, I found later, was one of the 
born leaders, “I want to play parade.” Her 
face promised faithfulness, so her request was 
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granted. Next came a general demand for 
bean-bags, balls and jumping ropes. But in a 
new locality I dared not trust little careless rom- 
pers too extensively at first. Dramatizing fairy 
tales seemed just then the best opportunity for 
studying my happy family. 

We had played the “Three Bears” and were 
in the midst of “Red Riding Hood” when Kitty 
came running, exclaiming, “They've tooken all 
the flags—that Eighteenth Street gang.” I looked 
and saw about fourteen boys. What a gay frolic 
they were having! I told my little play-actors 
to go on, while I studied the situation. I was 
afraid without strategy they would simply add 
to the one wrong they had done and really be 
guilty of a serious offense by running away with 
the park flags. Walking slowly toward tiem, I 
caught their attention and signaled for the boys 


THE CHARACTER GARDEN, 
An unnamed park or East River at 117th Street. 

to come to me. They marched farther away, 
laughing good-humoredly at my disappointment. 
Then there seemed to be a quarrel. This showed 
me the leader, who had red hair and was called 
“Carrots.” When he came a little nearer, I 
hailed him. “Carrots,” I called. He first handed 
his flag to a friend for safe-keeping, then came 


REAL PLAY-GROWING CHARACTER, 
More fun than the street. 


to me. “Will you take good care of the flags, 
Carrots?” I asked. 

“Sure,” he replied. 

“Well, Carrots,” said I, “those flags were in- 
tended for little kindergarten children, but if you 
want to make a club of your boys and let me 
take all their names, and you be responsible if 
anything is broken, you may come every day, 
and I'll give you whatever I have to play with.” 

Carrots whistled to the gang and when he 
had told them the plan and they agreed, I in- 
yited them all into my little officeand recorded 
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name, address, age and school of each. This did 
not mean “no trouble” nor did it mean that 
everything used was always returned. It did 


AN INPROMPTU RELAY RACE, 
Trouble ahead from the lasso. 


mean opportunities for continuous daily charac- 
ter nursing. 

Little by little as the children learned how to 
take care of things and the park superintendent 
saw the increased attendance, he was persuaded 
to add to the equipment. Each new piece of 
apparatus, whether slide, doll-house, teeter-lad- 
der, or see-saw, for my family meant a new hot- 
house where human nurselings could be kept 
under my eye for pruning, weeding or fertiliz- 
ing when necessary. 

Rough-House Jim came occasionally and others 
like him, with ugly weeds in their character gar- 
dens, almost too hardily grown to be rooted out. 
But patience and determination will work won- 
ders. One day I was delighted at Jim’s offer 
to help me by taking the end of a rope I was 
turning because of a perplexing problem among 
the jumping enthusiasts, so went to another prob- 
lem where some boys had discovered that by chas- 
ing away all the little children they could havea 
glorious game of tag up and down and over the 
slide. This new gang was won by their initia- 
tion into the rules of a jumping competition. 

“Gee,” said one little imp, about eight years 
of age, “this is better than the street, ’cause in 
the street you play craps and lose money, and 
here you learn to use things, and I never knew 
I could jump so far.” 

Every day showed new growth in my child 
garden. Thrifty weed-shoots, bad language, ete., 
were pulled wp, and new tender buds of kindness 
theughtfulness and strength of character con- 
stantly putting out were nu*sed with the great- 
est care. After about two years steady work, 
one cold November day when the whole play- 
ground was a-4blossom with happiness, Rough- 
House Jim sauntered in, now grown-up in long 
trousers. Two of my most trusted boys were 
volleying a ball with tennis racquets on a spent 
lawn, while I was busy helping my big girls in 
their raffia fancy work, which they persisted in 
keeping up this cold weather. Jim came to me 
and said: “When’s my turn coming for them rac- 
quets?” Two vears ago he would simply have 
helped himself. 

“Pretty soon,” I said. “Just wait a little.” 
He sat down with his friend, to my great joy, 
and patiently waited. I did not keep him long, 
and he soon was having a good time sending the 
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ball high in the air. One volley sent it over 
the fence into the D. S. C. wagon yard. They 
took the racquets with them and went to look 
for the ball. After waiting a long time for their 
return I heard the fire engines rush by, and was 
sure that my trust had failed. 

“They'll never come back,” said one boy. 
“Don’t you know they’re crooks?” But just 
then in rushed Jim, handed me the racquets and 
ball and raced off to the fire. 

This one blossom would almost justify the ex- 
pense of the playground nursery. How very 
much more was being accomplished was shown 
by the word of an official to me soon after this 
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incident: “There’s a complaint against you that 
you draw all the loafers into the park.” 

What is more worth while than to draw loaf- 
ers from saloon corners into a character nurs- 
ery? Nothing; unless it be to prevent loafers 
from existing by growing little children wisely 
from the very beginning, as Froebel and Montes- 
sori have taught us. 


* Note:—A plea for the real playground as a developer of charac- 
ter. By all means let us continue our athletic and folk dam ing in- 
struction in the public schools; but let us keep onr playgrounds for 
education through real play. If we use playground space to dupli- 
cate imperfectly and irregularly the physical pa classes of the 
public schools, we rob the child of his one opportunity for scienti- 
fically supervised self—education through spentaneors use of play 
material and apparatus, tha principles of which Fioebel and Mun. 
tessori have so ably demenstrated. 


HEALTH EDUCATION AND PROMOTION 


WM. H. PETERS, 


Cincinnati 


Begun six years ago, school medical examina- 
tion met the hostility which seems to be ever 
lying in wait for anything in the way of a 
departure “from custom and tradition’s hopeless 
rut.” 


Opposition came from a few of the older 
principals and teachers, and from a limited num- 
ber of physicians and parents. Too much inter- 
ference with scholastic work, encroachments 
upon the prerogatives of family physicians, and 
an invasion of the personal liberty of the in- 
dividual were the arguments employed. The 
work, however, has been of such signal benefit 
that many of those most active in their opposi- 
tion are now correspondingly earnest in their 
words of commendation. 

With medical inspectors “on full time” and 
not permitted to do a private business, the chief 
objection from the medical profession has been 
eliminated. Conditions formerly allowed to go 
unchecked are referred for treatment, and it is 
a common experience to receive reports from 
physicians and dentists of cases that, but for 
school inspection, would have gone untreated. 
The work now includes one hundred and fifteen 
public and parochial schools. 

The medical staff consists of fifteen district 
physicians, fourteen nurses, six dentists and two 
clinic assistants. With the exception of four dis- 
trict physicians who look after the physical wel- 
fare of the children in ‘the recently annexed 
suburbs and six dental operators who work on 
half-day shifts, all employes devote full time to 
our work. 

Comprehensive examinations of school children 
were conducted to determine and correct such 
defects as interfere with a child’s efficiency in 
school life. 

Seventeen thousand six hundred and _ fifty- 
seven defects were diagnosed. The number of 
children needing treatment was 16,581. Of this 
number, 9.654, or 58 per cent., were treated as 
follows: By the family physician, 4,376, or 26 
per cent,; at clinics and hospitals, 2,913, or 17 


per cent.; by the school nurse for minor ailments 
and the eradication of pediculosis, 2,365, or 14 
per cent. 

Six thousand nine hundred and twenty-seven 
children or 41 per cent., were untreated. Some 
children in this last group were withdrawn from 
school, others left the city, and a large number 
remain as pending cases. 

During the last school year, 2,180 children 
were found with defective vision; of this number, 
868, or 39 per cent., were benefited by glasses. 

The district physicians discovered 1,966 
children who were handicapped because of 
diseased tonsils and adenoids. Of this number, 
411, or 20 per cent., had their tonsils and ade- 
noids removed. 

Marked improvement was noted in 526 anemic 
children, and eighty-three pre-tuberculous boys 
and girls, who were discovered in the survev 
made during the months of May and June, 1913, 
in order to determine the prevalence of tuber- 
culosis and anemia. Our survey showed that in 
fiftv-nine public schools attended bv 36488 
pupils, eighty-four children were tuberculous: 
505 children, were pre-tuberculous, and 1,030, 

were anemic. The results may be attributed to 4 
better home environment, as a result of a rigid 
follow-up by the nurses, the supplying of home 
deficits through the Penny Luncheon Associa- 
tion, and, in certain selected cases, to open-air 
schools and summer vacations provided for by 
the Anti-Tuberculosis League during the sum- 
mer of 1913. During the months of July and 
August, 113 anemic and pre-tuberculous children 
(sixty boys and fifty-three girls), selected from 
those referred to the Anti-Tuberculosis League 
by the district physicians and nurses, were given 
the benefit of an outdoor life by the League. 
All factors conductive to good health were pres- 
ent and the children responded beautifully to the 
open-air treatment. The camp accommodated 
seventy-five children, and many stayed during 
the entire season. The average gain in weight 
per child was four pounds, 
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Twenty children were excluded from regular 
classroom attendance on account of pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

During the last school year, nurses visited 
6,217 homes and escorted 716 children to hos- 
pitals, clinics and dispensaries. The school nurse 
is the most valuable adjunct to school medical 
examination. It was stated above that 868 
children with defective vision were benefited 
by glasses. Seven hundred 
and eighty-six of these 
children visited by nurses, 
Of the 411 children who 
were operated upon for 
the removal of diseased ton- 
sils and adenoids, 361 were 
encouraged to do so by the 
nurses. Again, of the 2,913 
children treated in clinics, 
hospitals and dispensaries, 
2,832 attended schools 
visited by the school nurses. 
The principal frequently calls 
upon the nurse for assist- 
ance in selected cases. 
Wherever introduced, her 
services are indispensable. 
In sixty-six schools (forty- 
five public and tweny-one 
parochial) the nurses see 
that the doctor's recom- | 
mendations are executed. | 


Big 
The number of ADELAIDE STEELE BAYLOR, 


pupils per nurse is 2,600. 


which was undertaken by the district physician 
during the months of May and June, 1914, we 
know that there are many handicapped children 
attending regular classes in the public schools 
who should be taught along special lines that will 
reduce the effects of their handicap and enable 
the children to become self-supporting citizens. 
Following is a summary of the investigation: 
1. Children afflicted with chorea attending 
regular classes 
3. Children with marked curvature of spine . .75 
4. Children with tuberculosis of bones and 
28 

5. Deformities due to disease or accident. ..195 

An investigation made during the year 1913 
showed that 657 mentally retarded children were 
enrolled as public school pupils. Having in mind 
those who are segregated in special schools or 
classes, I feel that there are approximately 200 
mentally deficient children attending regular 
classes. 

These facts emphasize the necessity of a hos- 
pital school for handicapped children. 


Assistant State Superintendent of Schools, 
As the result of a survey Indiana 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
JOHN DEWEY 
Columbia University 

I hold that education should be vocational, 
but in the name of a genuinely vocational edu- 
cation I object to the identification of vocation 
with such trades as can be learned before the 
age of, say, eighteen or twenty; and to the 
identification of education with inquisition of 
specialized skill in the man- 
agement of machines at the 
expense of an industrial in- 
telligence based on. science 
and a knowledge of social 
problems and conditions, I 
object to regarding as voca- 
tional education any train- 
ing which does not have as 
its supreme regard the de- 
velopment of such intelii- 
gent imitiative, ingenuity and 
executive capacity as shall 
make workers, as far as 
may be, the masters of their 
own industrial fate. I have 
my doubts about theological 
predestination, but at all 
events that deg na assigned 
predestinating power to an 
omniscient being; and I am 
utterly opposed to giving the 
power of social predestina- 
tion, by means of narrow 
trade+training to any group 
of fallible men no matter 
how well-intentioned they may be. One has 
been fortunate if he has not met those who 
are not so well-intentioned, and if he is so 
situated that he believes that “the interests” 
are a myth of muckrakers and that none of “the 


interests” have any designs upon the control of 
educational machinery. 

The kind of vocational education in which I 
am interested is not one which will “adapt” 
workers to the existing industrial regime; I 
am not sufficiently in love with the regime for 
that. It seems to me that the business of all 
who would not be educational time-servers is 
to resist every move in this direction, and to 
strive for a kind of vocational education which 
will first alter the existing industrial system, and 


ultimately transform it—The New Republic, 
May 15, 1915. 


If education be “‘an ornament in prosperity and a refuge in adversity,” then illiteracy 
must be hideous, unending despair.—J. A. B. Chandler, Superintendent, Richmond, 


Virginia. 
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and though I may be a heretic, I do 
not think the university is the place to 
teach millinery and sewing and similar 
vocations, but the place to come to 
learn to think. It is not the place to 
get knowledge, but knowledge-gaining 
power. 

The last sentence places President Hill 
squarely with the ultra-progressives in education. 
It is the slogan of all vocationalists from Colonel 
Francis W. Parker to David Snedden and Wil- 
liam Wirt, but the line of argument by which 
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NEW UNIVERSITY REACTION 


The commencement addresses this season by 
university presidents at universities other than 
their own are revealing a new effort to protect 
the academic idea of scholastic discipline which 
constitutes a New University Reaction. At the 
State University of Minnesota, President Albert 
Ross Hill of the State University of Missouri 
out-championed the champions of scholastic dis- 
cipline quite to the astonishment of those who re- 
call his early tendency the other way. Here are 
a few paragraphs which are highly significant: 

Culture and discipline are the oldest 
university ideals, and the classical lan- 
guages were originally a means to an 
end, but later they became an end in 
themselves. They were carried to ex- 
tremes, the ideals were forgotten and 
the idol of pedantry was set up in their 
place. 

A reaction from discipline as an end 
in itself followed and today we are 
suffering from the lack of the ideal of 
discipline. There has been a tendency, 
also, to discredit the ideal of culture 
altogether. 

The keynote of the social condition 
in the educational world today is de- 
mocracy, the ideal that the poor are 
entitled to as much as the rich, and the 
recognition of diversity of taste. But 
democracy’s shortcomings are numer- 
ous. 

There is an emphasis on vocational 
training with the ideal of efficiency, 
and this has been a return to the ideal 
of discipline, but the vocational train- 
ing has been too individualistic, and it 
must be more fully socialized. There 
has been what Dr. Charles W. Eliot of 
Harvard called “purblind practicality,” 


“Democracy’s shortcomings are numerous!” 
That is why scholasticists do not want to ride 
with the common people but rather in a de 
luxe car. They want to carry to the common 
people power to use knowledge, but they do not 
want to be round where this power to use knowl- 
edge is demonstrated by “purblind practicalists.” 
They like to write prescriptions but they want 
the drug clerk to fill the prescription. 


NEBRASKA’S FIRST CITIZEN 


The Governor of Nebraska appointed an 
eminently satisfactory committee to select Ne- 
braska’s First Citizen to send to the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition with all the honors of such 
a distinction. The world at large was much 
surprised that that honor did not go to Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan and more that it went 
to a teacher, Professor Lawrence Bruner of the 
University of Nebraska, an entomologist, a man 
never heard of in the halls of fame. 

Here is an editorial on the choice from the 
Bangor, Maine, Daily News: 

This unassuming scientist was chosen 

by a special committee composed of 
typical Nebraskans who are a_hard- 
headed, practical people, and who know 
that state agriculture is more im- 
portant than anything else, and that 
the man who does the most for the 
crops is the state’s greatest benefactor. 
So the “bug hunter” won against the 
writers, orators and office holders. “Po- 
litical fame,” said a member of the com- 
mittee, “is a bubble. We want a man of 
true and lasting distinction, based on 
creative achievement.” 

It would be impossible to estimate 
the millions of dollars that Prof. Bruner 
has saved Nebraska and other coun- 
tries. When the voracious chinch bug 
was destroying the crops like an Egyp- 
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tian plague, the professor searched 
through the insect creation until he 
found a parasite that preyed upon the 
chinch, and by introducing it into the 
fields he saved the crops that year and 
taught everybody how to save them 
thereafter. 

When the wheat crop of Argentina 
was being eaten up by locusts in 1888, 
the government sent for Bruner, and 
he went there to save the crop, and 
fought the locusts so effectively that 
they have never bothered the country 
since. These are merely two examples 
of what Prof. Bruner has been doing 
for many years. He is credited with 
the no less valuable work of training a 
whole generation of Nebraska youth 
in the gospel of modern and _ scientific 
farming, and raising wp hundreds of 
men to carry on his work. 

Public opinion nearly everywhere is 
likely to support such a choice, just as 
public opinion is almost unanimous in 
pronouncing Thomas A. Edison the 
first citizen of the United States. It is 
the creative, productive work that 
counts most—the work that adds to 
the sum of wealth, that makes the ne- 
cessities and comforts of life mare 
easily obtainable, that lessens the 
amount of effort required to obtain re- 
sults, and leaves people with more 
leisure and energy for the real enjoy- 
ments of life. With an efficient, pros- 
perous people, everything in the way 
of “higher development” follows as a 
matter of course. 

Without in the slightest degree intending to 
undervalue Nebraska’s world-famous son, the 
gieatest lecturer on the American platform, we 
ardently rejoice in the selection of Professor 
Bruner, one of America’s noblest citizens. 

Gere 
A GUNCKEL MEMORIAL 

The citizens of Toledo, all citizens of Toledo, 
boys of the street and men of affairs, girls in 
school and girls in the shops, women in society 
and women in church, Toledoans at home and 
Toledoans abroad will contribute to a memorial 
to be erected while John E. Gunckel is alive 
to appreciate the appreciation of his matchless 
work for the street boys of the city, of many 
cities. 

More than any other man in America, has 
Mr. Gunckel grappled with the problems of the 
boys of the street, avoiding all complications, 
political and otherwise, refusing to be a candi- 
date for high office when election seemed 
sure, refusing to make political speeches even 
when his pet plans seemed to be involved. “This 
one thing I do” has been his slogan. On hun- 
dreds of platforms, speaking to hundreds of 
thousands of people he has never had any topic 
other than “the boys of the street.” 

And he has never theorized as to what might 
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be done. His uniform topic has been “the things 


that are done for boys and by boys of the street 
in Toledo. 

There has been but one Gunckel in the world 
and he is in Toledo and is of Toledo, and it is 
eminently fitting that he be honored by Toledo. 


SMITH AND MISSISSIPPI HONORED 


The Foundations have decided to develop one 
ideal Southern county with school buildings, 
grounds, equipment, teachers and teaching 
which shall be as near perfection as they know 
how to have them and they have decided to 
make this demonstration in Mississippi under 
the general direction of State Superintendent 
W. H. Smith who is to have every desired as- 
sistance and all needed financial support. Mr. 
Smith was, before his appointment as state 
superintendent, the representative of the 
United States Department of Agriculture and 
the Foundations in Mississippi, in which capac- 
ity he was recognized as one of the most effi- 
cient leaders in the South. This county de- 
monstration will be of great significance in 
the education of the South. 


a — 
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FINEGAN’S APPOINTMENT 


Commissioner John Finley of New York State 
has taken time to know the problems of the 
State before making changes, but now that he 
has them well in mind he is doing some exceed- 
ingly good things for the schools, not the least 
of which is the promotion of Thomas E. Fine- 
gan, LL. D., to a deputy commissionership at 
a salary of $6,000. Dr. Finegan knows the schools 
of the State thoroughly, knows the school laws 
and the history of the enactment of each, knows 
the school people of the State and has their un- 
bounded confidence. He is personally and pro- 
fessionally esteemed by men of affairs regardless 
of political affiliations. He is every way qualified 
for the increased responsibility, has earned and 
deserves the honor, and will honor the position. 

RIVERSIDE AT SAN DIEGO 

Riverside county under the leadership of 
County Superintendent A. N. Whelock, spent 
its institute week at the San Diego Exposition 
with Dr. Edgar L. Hewett as master of cere- 
monies. A special train carried 400 teachers 
175 miles from Riverside to San Diego where 
they enjoyed an institute week that was full 
to the brim with information, inspiration and 
fascination. 

They got more out of the Exposition than 
they could have gotten in any other way because 
they had the masters of art and architecture 
as their instructors, a class of men rarely obtain- 
able for educattonal leadership ; they had a wider 
range of entertainment in variety and brilliancy 
than they ever had in an institute week before, 
and the things they learned they will carry with 
them to their children, to their friends and asso- 
ciates with a relish not ordinarily obtainable at 
an institute. 
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ATLANTA’S EXCITEMENT 

Despite a monster petition of 13,000 citizens 
for the retention of long-time Superintendent 
Wm. M. Slaton he was deposed and State Super- 
intendent M. L. Brittain elected. Upon his de- 
clination Assistant Superintendent L. M. Lan- 
drum was elected and the salary increased from 
$3,600 to $4,000. The excitement was as great 
educationally over the deposing of Swuper- 
intendent Slaton as in the riotous clamor of the 
mob when his brother Governor Slaton changed 
the sentence of Leo Frank to life inprisonment. 
Father and sons have been among the most 
honored citizens of the Empire State of the 
South. 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS 

Sebago-Wohelo* is the title of a most charm- 
ing and beautiful book, a dream of beauty 
and a vision of glory. 

The Camp Fire Girls’ movement is without 
a rival in instruction, interest and inspiration. 
Mrs. Luther Halsey Gulick’s evolution of the 
Camp Fire Girls’ organization is as fascinating 
as a crusader’s appeal. 

But the height of charm and interest are only 
reached when one reads this account of life 
at Sebago-Wio-he-lo where is developed to 
the full extent the slogan Wo (rk), He (alth), 
Lo(ve). This book is as beautiful as any book 
“on nature and art” that has been put upon the 
market. If you are interested in the Camp 
Fire Girls you can not get along without it, 
and if you love natural beauty on lake and 
land you are not wise to get along without it. 


by Ethel Rogers. With an introduction by Mrs. 
Luther Halsey Gulick, Good Health Publishing Company: ttle 
Creek, Michigan. Leautifully Illustrated. 

: 


MEASURING EFFICIENT TEACHING 

The Fourteenth Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education* is not only 
the best current professional study but it is the 
only masterful attempt that has been made to 
know what the trouble is with teachers and teach- 
ing and to seek a vista into the clearing where 
efficiency shall dominate. 

If you care to know all that is now known 
about the weak spots or field «of weakness in 
teaching without any idle dreaming send eighty 
cents to the University of Chicago Press and get 
a really great professional study. 

If you are pessimistically inclined this study 
will give you a nightmare, if you read intoxicat- 
ing semi-anarchistic literature this will give you 
delirium tremens, but if you are sane and whole- 
some it will give you the first real vision of 
possible adequate achievement in teaching effi- 
ciency in the service and in getting into the 
service. 


*University of Chicago Press, 75 cents. 30 cents postpaid. 


Washington, D. C. gratified the friends and 
vexed the enemies of the public schools by re- 
fusing to have a row in the school board and 
reelecting unanimously President Blair and Vice 
President Daniel. 


August 6, 1918 
DETROIT’S TRIUMPH 


There was some People’s Column bluster in 
Detroit but the unanimous reelection of Super- 
intendent Charles E. Chadsey for three years— 
the legal limit— at an increase of $3,000, or 
fifty per cent. voices the sentiment of the city 
because it was the recently elected board that 
did it. No man has “made good” professionally 


and popularly more completely than has Mr. 
Chadsey. 
DENVER IS SERENE 

Denver has had the briskest rumpus of recent 
times but all is as calm and peaceful as a moun- 
tain lake. and Superintendent Carlos M. Cole is 
chiefly responsible for the reign of peace. Dr. 
Wm. H. Smiley has a good position, one for 
which he is amply qualified. Everyone of the - 
near one hundred principals and teachers who 
were shaken up if not shaken out are in the 
service, and the board has voted to leave the 
appointment and dismissal of teachers and the 
selection of text-books wholly to the superin- 
tendent. Everyone is happy, everything is se- 
rene and it is likely to stay so. Did you ever 
experience a terrific storm that you thought 
was tearing the world up by the roots? And 
did you appreciate the great calm that followed? 
Well, I was in Denver on July 30, the morning 
after the board voted to surrender all power 
over teachers and text-books to the superin- 


tendent, and such a peace I never experienced 
before. 


CHANCELLOR FOR MONTANA 

The education law of Montana enacted in 1913 
provided for constituting the State University. 
the State Agricultural College, the State Normal 
School, and the State School of Mines combined 
as the University of Montana, each of these in- 
stitutions to have a president and all—the Uni- 
versity of Montana—a chancellor. Nothing has 
been done looking to the choice of a chancellor 
until now when a chancellor is to be selected. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

So many questions have arisen regarding the 
Junior High School, partly because of an article 
thereon in the issue of June 24 that our first 
symposium will be upon that subject. We shall 
welcome opinions from experience or philosophy, 
from conviction or prejudice on any phase of 
the question. We would like the articles in 
hand by September 3 at the latest for we shall 
use the symposium in September if possible. 


4 


Governor Brumbaugh should be immortalized 
iby the enemies he has made by successfully 
championing the child4tabor law in Pennsylvania. 

In our article on State Text-books by Superin- 
tendent G. E. Brown of Wenatchee, Washington, 
we located him at Seattle which disturbs 
some of his Wenatchee friends. We regret the 
misplacement, especially since it seems to raise 
the question of preference between two emi- 
nently wide-awake cities. It was wholly unin- 
tentional. 
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PICTURE-LIKE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES —(1.) 


JOEL N. ENO, A, M, 


A large proportion of original place-names 
were given with the express design of describ- 
ing the locality named; this is especially true of 
place-names given by the American Indians; a 
majority of the names given by the white set- 
tlers are transplanted from some favorite local- 
ity near their European home, where many of 
them were descriptive; a few of our place-names 
given by white settlers are original and descrip- 
tive here. By far the greater part of the Indian 
names in the older states, or east of the Rocky 
Mountains, belong to the great Algonquian 
family of languages—of tribes inhabitating a 
triangular tract running from the Carolinas 
northwestward to the Rocky Mountains in the 
northern part of the United States, and thence 
northeastward to the southern part of Hudson’s 
Bay; like islands in the eastern part of this tri- 
angle, are two Iroquoian groups the more !mpor- 
tant of which occupied that part of the state of 
New York, west of the Hudson and known as 
the Five Nations, namely: the Mohawks, the 
Oneidas, the Onondagas, the Cayugus and the 
Senecas; afterward joined by the Tuscaroras of 
North Carolina, making the Six Nations. From 
the lower Hudson to the Delaware and down to 
its mouth were the tribes of Lenni-Lenape, as 
they called themselves, known in our earlier his- 
tory by the name of Delaware Indians. The 
Cherokees, Creeks and Choctaws were the prin- 
cipal tribes between Tennessee and the Gulf of 
Mexico, originally on the east side of the Miss- 
issippi, but later transferred to the Indian Ter- 
ritory; the group to which they belong is some- 
times called the Muskogean. The divisions of 
the Algonquian group are usually named after the 
district where each lived, as the Abenaki, the 
name meaning eastern land, in southern Maine; 
the Massachusetts in eastern Massachusetts; 
the Narragansetts on Narragansett Bay; Dut the 
Mohegans, from maingan, wolf; and the Chip- 
ewas are properly Ojibways (of Minnesota), from 
ojib, to pucker and ubway, to roast. Alamo in 
Texas is named from its poplar or cottonwood, 
Spanish alamo; Alleghany, (Alleghany is Algon.) 
said to mean “endless mountains”; Andes, Peru- 
vian anta, metal, especially copper; Angostura, 
(Venezuela), Spanish, narrow place; Arizona, 
Shoshone arizonac, little spring; Balize, at the 
mouth of the Mississippi, French belise, beacon ; 
Buena Vista, (Mexico), Spanish, good view; Bue- 
nos Ayres, Buen Ayre, Spanish, good air; Butte, 
(Rocky Mountains, United States), French, soli- 
tary peak; Canada, Huron, Indian, canata, vil- 
lage; Canaveral, (cape, Florida), Spanish, thicket 
of wild reeds; Cerro Gordo, (Mexico), Spanish, 
plump or rounded hill; Cochituate, Mass., place 
of rapids; Colorado, Spanish, red (colored) 
Connecticut, Algonquin, Quinnetukqut, land on 
a long tidal river; Cordillera, Spanish, chain of 
mountains; Corrientes, (cape, Mexico and Ar- 


gentine), Spanish currents; Costa Rica, Spanish, 
rich coast; Culebra, (Panama and Porto Rico), 
Spanish, snake; Cuzco, Peruvian, navel; Damar- 
iscotta, (Maine), Abenaki, little fish, probably 
alewife, place ; Ei Dorado, Spanish, the gilded or 
golden land of fancy of the early Spanish explor- 
ers; El Paso del Norte, (Mexico), Spanish, the 
pass of the north; Entre Rios, (province, Argen- 
tina), Spanish, between the rivers; Fond Du Lac, 
French, farther end of the lake, (Superior) ; Gala- 
pagos, (islands, Ecuador), Spanish, tortoises; 
Genesee, Seneca Geneseo, it has fine banks; 
Greenland, English for the Danish name; Guate- 
mala, Indian quauhte mallan, place of wood- 
heaps; Haiti, (Hayti), Indian, mountain; Hav- 
ana, Spanish, haven, harbor; Honduras, Spanish, 
the depths; Housatonic, Mohegan ouj-atun-ic, 
beyond the mountain (wudjo) ; Jalapa, (Mexico) 
Mexican Xalapau, at the sand(y) water; Jam- 
aica, native, Xaymaca, land of water; Kanawha, 
(river, West Virginia), Algonquin, river of the 
woods; Kansas, Algonquin, smoky water; Kat- 
ahdin, Algonquin, highest mountain (atin); 
Kearsarge, Algonquin, pine mountain; Kennebec, 
Abenaki, long river; Kennebunk, long-water 
place; Key West, Spanish, Cayo Hueso, bone 
(i. e. coral) reef; Las Vegas, (New Mexico), 
Spanish, the open. plains; Llano Estacado, 
(Texas), Spanish, staked plain; Lockport, (New 
York), so named from five locks there on the 
Erie Canal; Luzon, (Philippine Islands), island 
of the rice grinding troughs ; Manhattan, Algon- 
quin, Manahatin, its name on a map of 1610, is 
interpreted, manah-atin, hill island; Massachu- 
setts, (Massachusetts), great little mountain 
place, i. e. the Blue Hills, Milton, containing 
Massa, great, (wu) chu-es, diminutive of wudjo, 
mountain and the locative ending et; Mattapoi- 
sett, Algonquin, great brook place; Mauch 
Chunk, (Pennsylvania), Lenape, bear mountain; 
Merrimac, Agonquin, swift water; Michigan, 
Chippewa, miche-guma, great lake; Mille Lacs, 
(Minnesota), a thousand lakes, French; Milwau- 
kee, Fox Indian, good land; Minas’ Geraes, (Bra- 
zil), Portuguese, underground mines; Minne- 
apolis, Algonquin, minne, water, or probably 
from. the first part of Minne-sota, and Greek 
polis, . city; Minnesota, Algonquin, cloudy 
water; Mississippi, Algonquin, great water; 
Missoula, (Missouri), Algonquin, muddy; Mo- 
jave, Shoshone, three mountains;- variant Mo- 
have; Monongahela, Lenape, river with sliding 
banks; Nahant, (Massachusetts), at the point, 
or, twin islands; Narragansett, Natragansett, 
place at the little point (nahegans); Nashua, Al- 
gonquin, between the rivers; Natick, (Massa- 
chusetts), hill place; Navesink, (Neversink), 
Lenape, navasing, at the promontory; Nebraska, 
Indian, shallow water, or water valley; Neosho, 
Indian, clear, cold water; Nevada, Spanish, 
snowy ; Niagara, Mohawk, 0o-ne-aw-ga-ra, across 
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the neck; Norwalk, Algonquin, noyank, point of 
land, headland, in Connecticut ; Noank, (Connec- 
ticut), of the same origin; and Nyack, (New 
York), only a dialectic variation ; Ohio, Iroquois ; 
La Belle Riviere of early French explorers, 
beautiful river; Ojibway, Chippewa, (moccasin), 
puckered by roasting: Okechobee, Seminole, 
large water; Okmulgee, Creek, oki-mulgee, 
water boiling; Oneida, Iroquois, tiionen-iote, 
upright stone; Ontario, Iroquois, onia-tariio, 
grand lake; Onondaga, Iroquois, onontaga, on 
top of the hill; Oriskany, (New York), Iroquois, 
nettle place; Ossipee, Algonquin, widened river; 
Oswegatchie, Iroquois, at the very outlet; Ot- 
tawa, Cree, traders, from adawe, to trade; Pal- 
enque, (Mexico), Spanish, passage from the 
theatre stage to the pit; here passage through 
ruins overgrown by forest; Palo Alto, (Texas), 
Spanish, high pole or tall tree; Pampa,-s, Qui- 
chua Indaian, plain,-s; Panama, Indian, fishing 
place; Para, Quichua, great river, in the names 
Para-guay, Para-maribo, etc.; extended form, 
Parana; Pascoag, (Rhode Island), Algonquin, 
dividing place; Passadumkeag, Algonquin, pasa- 
damkik, beyond the sand (beach); Passama- 
quoddy, Algonquin, peskedemakadi, plenty of 
pollock; Passumpsic, Algonquin, clear river. 


WALKING FOR PLEASURE 
BESSIE L, PUTNAM 

A bevy of girls with a nature-loving chaperon 
may enjoy their vacation with maximum pleas- 
ure at minimum cost by taking it on foot ;—not 
at the half-trotting pace of the professional pe- 
destrian in his race from ocean to ocean, but at 
a leisurely gait, resting when tired, and noting 
the points of interest along the way. It was a 
wise tourist who observed: “On the first of our 
two-day visit to Niagara we rode and pitied 
those who walked; the next, we walked and 
pitied those who rode.” They soon found out 
that only by following the footpaths could they 
follow close to the water’s edge; that the vans 
halted only at certain intervals. Only the 
pedestrian could be really independent. 

Plan your vacation carefully in advance, know- 
ing where you will stay all night, and depending 
largely upon carrying picnic lunches, or procuring 
simple fare along the way. Practice walking 
regularly every day for some weeks in advance, 
gradually increasing the daily stunts. Walk down 
town instead of riding in a crowded car. Wear 
comfortable shoes with soles heavy enough to 
protect the feet. Have two pairs, and rest the 
feet by alternating. They will be more comfort- 
able, and will wear a half longer, as any reputable 
shoeman will assure you. 

Have a hobby; and make it a point to become 
interested in those of your companions, be it 
birds, flowers, rocks or trees. Walking is the 
very best way to get the most out of each of 
these diversions, and the more you cultivate the 
quality of observation the more you will get out 
of the trip. For life is broad or narrow, not in 
accordance with our surroundings so much as 
with our actual selves. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION TEST 


A. H. SEYMOUR 
Aberdeen, S. D. 

The following questions were used by Mr. 
Seymour of the State Normal School of 
Aberdeen at the Summer School Institute 
of 1915 which was attended by more than 
1,000 teachers. He did not claim “im- 
portance” for all of them but he thought them 
suggestive of the wide variety of interests that 
might be appealed to :— 

1. Who is pope now? 
live? 

2. Nametwo laws passed by our 1915 legislature. 
Two amendments submitted. 

3. What two expositions are being held this year in 
California; to celebrate what? 

4. What nations are allies of Germany at present? 
What ones of Great Britain? 

5. What caused the present war in Europe? 
the status of affairs? 

6. Who will represent South 
fourth Congress? 

7. How many counties in South Dakota? 
largest? What are newest? 

&. The mayor of what American city was recently sent 
to prison for election frauds? 

9. What naval accident a few months ago called at- 
tention to Honolulu? 

10. What American artist decorated the walls of the 
governor’s room in our state capitol? 

11. What recently called attention anew tio Colonel 
Roosevelt? 

12. Who was Francis Hopkinson Smith? 
Crosby? John Muir? Dighton Corson? 

13. Name several laws enacted by the 
Congress. Who was Speaker? 

14. Name several of the states 
suffrage; several having prohibition. 

15. Words are signs of ideas$ what 
suggest to you—Mayo? Lassen? 
berra? Goethels? Prince 
Ypres? 

16. Name several of the 
governors at present. 

17. What is the status of some of the famous canals 
of America? 

18. What important 
tion this year? 

19. What is the population of South Dakota? of your 
county? of your town or city? 

20. Where is the N. E. A. to meet this 
S. D. E. A.? President of each? 

21. Where was the Lusitania sunk? 
Ireland? The William P. Frye? 

22, Name five of the most distinguished living Ameri- 
can writers. 

23. Who is president of our State University? of our 
State College? 

24. The governor of Massachusetts has 
Pilgrim Commissioner; what for? 

25. Do you know where any of the national political 
conventions of ’16 are to be held? What living Ameri- 
can has been a candidate for president for four times? 

26. The quincentenary of what religious martyr falls 
in July of this year? 

27. Where is the Elephant Butte dam? The Cellilo 
canal? the Galliard cut? 

28. What is the most important 
before the people of South Dakota? 

29. What South Dakota railroad is in the hands of a 
receiver? 


Since when? Where does he 


What is 


Dakota in the sixty- 


Which is 


Fanny 
sixty-third 
having woman 
do these names 
Przemysl? Can- 


Rupert? Kuskokwim? 
most prominent state 
state is forming a new constitu- 
year? the 


The Empress of 
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30. Name several distinguished Americans lost with 
the Lusitania. 

31. Who is mayor of New York? Chicago? Phila- 
delphia? Washington, D. C.? 

32. Name the living men who have been governors of 
South Dakota. 

33. Sereno Payne and Nelson W. Aldrich have died 
within a few months. Who was each of these two men? 

34. What former vice-presidents are still living? 

35. Name the present cabinet officers; the chief jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court. 

36. Who is Fred Funston? Hugh L. Scott? Nelson 
A. Miles? Leonard Wood? 

37. Can you name a leading British general? Ger- 
man? French? Italian naval leader? 

38. What centennials in American history fall in 
1915? 

39. Great Britain has a coalition cabinet; what is 
that? 

40. What is the biggest American city under the com- 
mission form of Governor? 
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41. What has been calling attention to China and 
Japan? 

42. On what occasions has President Wilson made 
notable addresses this year? 

43. Have you any idea how much wheat is raised in 
South Dakota? how much gold is mined in South 
Dakota? 

44. What is going to become of Mexico? of the 
Philippines? of Belgium? 

45. What notable public work is the government un- 
dertaking in Alaska? 

46. Where in South Dakota are summer schools be- 
ing held this year? 

47. For what do we honor the name of Alexander 
Graham Bell? of John Hay? 

48. Name some of our leading foreign ambassadors 
and ministers. 

49. Name some recent books by South Dakota 
writers. 

50. Who is Meyer London? Thomas Mott Osborne? 
Oscar W. Underwood? A. A. Gordon? 


SELECTIONS 


RECOGNITION 


Dost thou know Courage, Master Courage, well? 
Then has thou seen him in his foremost place, 
Daring and sharing with the men who face 

The battle’s shot and shell. 


Dost thou know Courage under my guise? 
Then hast thou met him many times and found 
That he has glorified the common round 
By living hero-wise. 
—Frank Walcott Hutt, in Success. 
—o—- 


Happy is the man who so hath Fortune tried 
That likewise he her poor relation knows: 
To whom both much is given and denied: 
To riches and to poverty he owes 
An equal debt: of both he makes acquist, 
And moderate in all his mind he shows. 
—Richard Watson Dixon: Mano: A Poetical History. 


I would not even ask my heart to say 
If I could love some other land as well 
As thee, my country, had I felt the spell 
Of Italy at birth, or learned to obey 
The charm of France, or England’s mighty sway 
I would not be so much an infidel 
As once to dream, or fashion words to tell, 
What land could hold my love from thee away. 
—Henry VanDyke; Patria. 


How new life reaps what the old life did sow: 
How where its march breaks off, its march begins; 
Holding the gain and answering for the loss; 
And how in each life good begets more good, 
Evil fresh evil; Death but casting up 
Debt or credit, whereupon the account 
In merits or demerits stamps itself 
By sure arithmic—where no tittle drops— 
Certain and just, on some new-springing life; 
Wherein are packed and scored past thoughts 
and deeds, 
Strivings and triumphs, memories and 
marks of lives foregone. 
—Edwin Arnold. 


OUT OF DOORS 
In the urgent solitudes 
Lies the spur to larger moods; 
In the friendship of the trees 
Dwell all sweet serenity. 
3 —Ethelwyn Wetherald. 
This earth is not the steadfast place 
We landsmen build upon; 
From deep to deep she varies pace, ' 
And while she comes is gone. i 
Beneath my feet I feel j 
Her smooth bulk heave and dip; : 
With velvet plunge and soft upreel 
She swings and steadies to her keel 
Like a gallant, gallant ship. 
—Author unknown. 
There are no times like the old times, — they 
shall never be forgot! 
There is no place like the old place, — keep 
green the dear old spot! 
There are no friends like our old friends, — 
May Heaven prolong their lives! 


—Dr. Holmes. 


Today is ours; what do we fear? 

Today is ours; we have it here. 

Let’s treat it kindly, that it may 

Wish, at least, with us to stay. 

Let’s banish business, banish sorrow; 

To the gods belongs tomorrow. —Cowley 


This is the highest learning, 
The hardest and the best: 
From self to keep still turning, 
And honor all the rest. 


—George Macdonald. 


Thou shalt have sun and showers from heaven above, 
Thou shalt have flower and thorn from earth below, 

Thine shall be foe to hate and friend to love, 
Pleasures that others gain, the ills they know— 
And all in a lifetime. 


—Stedman. 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD 


In popular tradition, the schoolmaster is made respon- 
sible for about all the evils to which humanity is heir, and 
he must share directly as one of the causing factors in 
the present war. Indeed the schoolmaster stands among 
the foremost as a stubborn protest to the A. E. I. O. U. 
doctrine: Austria Est Imperare Orbi Universo. This has 
Veen declared to be the motto of the Hapsburg dynasty, 
and as Hapsburg is a contraction of Habichtsburg— 
literally hawk’s tower—the motto is appropriate, whether 
or not it is authentic. Once upon a time when the 
patriotism of a public officer was sought to be im- 
pressed upon the aged Emperor, the latter said “His 
patriotism to Austria is undoubted, but is he a patriot for 
me?” To rule all southeastern Europe has long been 
the dream of the Hapsburg family. Little by little the 
domain of the Eastern kingdom was enlarged, until it 
had gathered in Hungary, Bohemia, Moravia, Galicia, 
Transylvania, Carinola, Croatia, Sclavonia and Dalmatia. 
The Hungarians belong to a division of the yellow race; 
Transylvania has a considerable Rumanian population, 
the descendants of Rome who fled its proscription; 
the others are people mainly or wholly of the great 
Sclavic, or Sclav division of the Aryan family. There 
were other Sclavic peoples also, occupying nearby terri- 
tory, which Austria-Hungary did not possess. By fitting 
the Czech against the German, and the Magyar against 
both, Hapsburg strategy had held the three parts of the 
empire in unity, a somewhat unsatisfactory unity, it is 
true; nevertheless, what Hapsburg shrewdness did not 
accomplish a community of interest in the commerce of 
the Danube river supplemented. 


At an opportune moment, in spite of the integrity that 
had been promised to them, Bosnia and MHerzevov 
were snatched by the talons that reached out from the 
hawk’s tower. Serbia and Montenegro were next, and 
escape seemed hopeless, until the entrance of Great 
Britain and Russia into the war caused the withdrawal of 
Austrian troops for self defence. The possession of the 
Serbian plateau would have given Austria-Hungary 
strategic control of the whole Balkan peninsula. But, 
apparently, it is not to be: the schoolmaster was on the 
spot first. 

Wherever and whenever the intellectual faculties of 
peoples are roused, the spirit of liberty and independence 
is bound to develop and grow. The work of a century in 
Germanizing Bohemia was more than neutralized by 
Bohemian schools. The schools founded a wonderful 
literature and the literature fostered patriotism—a 
patriotism for the Czechs and now for a Hapsburg. The 
Hungarians have also not been behind. Only a few 
years ago, Latin was the official language of Hungary; 
but out of a babel of Magyar dialects a Magyar litera- 
ture has grown and Latin has been relegated to the 
classical schools. The Slovene riots at Libacle, only a 
few years ago, were not insurrectionary and they were 
not directed against political conditions. On the con- 
trary, they were the result of a demand for higher 
schools of learning. 

A dozen years ago the Croats threatened rebellion be- 
cause permission to found a political union with Bosnia 
and Herzegovina was not granted. They did not 
achieve what they sought, but they obtained something 
far better—a free assembly and certain liberties of the 
press. And should there ever be a reorganization of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, it is not unlikely that 
Croatia, Slavonia, Bosnia, Herzegovina and Serbia will 
found a Sclavic state. Should this come to pass, the 
nucleus of an educational system is ever now ready for 
the upbuilding of a wonderful democracy. 

Throughout a large part of southeastern Europe, the 
rise and growth of educational systems is in the air. 
Half a century ago Yiddish speech was hardly more than 
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a jargon; now, its literature includes translations of 
about everything worth reading. A few years ago 
Ruthenia was scarcely more than a name on the map; 
now, Ruthenians distinguished for their scholarship are 
making their influence felt throughout Russia. Poland 
has become an intellectual light that neither the German 
nor the Russian can obscure; and Bulgaria’s king is 
everywhere known for his scientific attainments. 

In the present struggle, the history of the downfall of 
feudalism is again ‘repeating itself. It is a war between 
despotism and democracy, and there is but little doubt 
of the outcome; the schoomaster will command the 
forty-two-centimeter gun. The A. E. I. O. U. dogma 
may die hard, but the schoolmaster and democracy 
will be its Nemesis. J. W. Redway. 


A NOBLE CAREER 


One of the noblest women in Cleveland today is Miss 


Mary L. Peterson, Principal of Denison School. On 
May 12, 1915, she completed fifty years of invaluable 
service as instructor in the Public Schools. Twenty-one 
years of the fifty were spent at Denison, building it from 
a village school to one of tthe finest in Cleveland. 
There are at present thirty-one teachers in this 
building and more than eleven hundred children. 

Miss Peterson’s life has been consecrated to a noble 
ideal. She has earnestly devoted her best thoughts and 
energies to the welfare of her pupils ever striving 
toward a better life. The quality of sympathy in her 
character, her freedom from all petty prejudice, her 
sublime patience all work to develop the child and 
bring out the best that is in him. She is always just, 
sympathetic, enthusiastic, progressive, helpful. Few 
teachers have secured such a controlling influence and 
such hearty co-operation in their schools as has Miss 
Peterson. 


Humility, Sympathy, Helpfulness and Faith are the 
best teachers in this great university and none of us are 
well educated who do not accept their training. In 
character, Miss Peterson embraces all these. Sympathy 
and recognition are worth a great deal; the power to 
reach human beings inwardly and nobly is worth far 
more, 


It is a great privilege to teach under Miss Peterson. 
In order to show their appreciation and love for their 
principal, her teachers gave a bedutiful banquet in her 
honor on Wednesday Evening, May 12, 1915, at the 
Clifton Club. More than sixty guests were present. 
She was presented with a beautiful lavallier of garnets 
by her friends. She was also the recipient of many 
more very beautiful gifts from the pupils in the building, 
the Mothers’ Club, and from friends. 

Inspired by Miss Peterson’s loving thoughtfulness, 
Miss Kahn, one of the Denison teachers, wrote the 
following tribute: 

To Miss Peterson. 

“You gave us all, your time and loving thought, 
Deep strewn the golden gifts around us lay 
Like leaves along October's woodland way, 
For not alone our common tasks you sought 
A vision of our better selves you caught 

And sensed the soul beneath the clod of clay; 
Spread seeds of beauty in the soil of every day 
Like May time slopes with violets our lives 

with joy you wrought. 


Was service mean or low—you gave it worth: 

Or great—you wearied not however long, 

You strove with patient love and hopeful song. 
You, childless, bore for all the pangs of birth 
What greater gift than this you gave can be? 

You taught us, having eyes and seeing not, to see.” 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF PSYCHOLOGY. By 
Benjamin Dumville of London, Eng. Baltimore: 
Warwick and York. 12 mo. Cloth. 382 pp. Price 

40. . 
vais is a book for teachers to help them in obtain- 
ing a sufficiently clear insight into the mind of the 
child, so that they may be able to supply the growing 
mind with that mental food that it 1s capable of as- 
similating. The author seems to doubt whether the 
serious study of psychology can ever be made easy. 

In this doubt the_author may be correct, for mental 

processes do not always display their genesis. But 

t the same time there are certain psychological facts 

which one may know, and should know, in order to 
be able to do the most and best for the pupil. There 
are the things which the author endeavors to set 
forth in a plain and convincing way in his work, a 
way which may make out of a usually humdrum 
teacher one who may be a’real helper of the child- 
pupil, because he is familiar with the common pro- 
cesses of the youthful mind. It is a suggestive and 
clearly-written work. 


ACCOUNTS AND ACCOUNTING PRACTICE: 
By Albert G. Belding, assistant imstructor in the 
High School of Commerce of New York. New 
York: American Book Company. Cloth, 8% x 
6% inches. 224 pp. Price 90 cents . 

A carefully wrought out. treatise on business ac- 
counts, and admirably adapted for use in the Com- 
mercial High School, the business college, and for 
those who while in business would have their book- 
keeping systematized. The author writes this work 
as an expert, having had experience In commercial 
affairs and instruction in Kobe, Japan, and later in 
the American metropolis. He is thus entirely com- 
petent to deal with the construction, organization, and 
interpretation of accounts. He adheres as far as 
possible to the established principles of accounting, 
leaving to the school of experience the application 
of these principles. He has judicious words to say 
about such matters as Posting, Labor-Saving books, 
Trading accounts, the Trial balance, Discounts, and 
many other matters germane to the business office. 
Then in the exercises he gives “Illustrative transac- 
tions in the wholesale shoe business, the coal business, 
groceries, furniture, etc.” thus completing by prac- 
tical examples the working out in good form the 
accepted principles of business life. 


OUTLINES OF COMPOSITION AND RHET- 
ORIC. By John F. Genung of Amherst College 
and Charles L. Hanson of the Mechanic Arts High 
School, Boston. Boston, ete.: Ginn and Company. 12 
mo. Cloth. 408 pp. Price $1.00. . 

A carefully prepared volume designed for the last 
two years of the High School curriculum. Its aim is 
by suggestion and example to aid the student of 
English to a correct and attractive use of the language 
he has been studying, as to effectiveness of style, 
the choice grouping of words in the sentence and 
the paragraph, as well as in the correct form in 
letter-writing, narration, description, exposition, and 
argument. A chapter on friendly, social, and business 
correspondence is of great value. Both the authors 
have won their spurs in the teachers of English in 
the best use of their themes of instructions, and 
also to furnish the student with high ideals in the 
mastery and use of the English language. It is 
a valuable work. 


HOW TO USE NEW THOUGHT IN HOME LIFE, 
A KEY TO HAPPY AND EFFICIENT LIVING 
FOR HUSBAND, WIFE AND CHILDREN. By 
Elizabeth Towne. The Elizabeth Towne Company, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. pp 189. Price, $1.00, 

If New Thought were to be estimated by those who 
wear its badge by public profession it would not rank 
high in the census, but if it could be estimated by its in- 
fluence upon old thought it would be an all-pervading 
influence. If Elizabeth Towne were to be estimated by 
any one masterpiece in literature she would not attract 
attention when the classicists admire one another, but if 
she could be estimated by the influence she has directly 


and indirectly, upon the living and thinking of men and 
women of high and low degree, she would wear many a 
wreath. 

This, her latest book, presents her at her best. It is as 
practical as Mrs. Rorer’s cook book, as sensible as Poor 
Richard’s Almanac, as interesting as “Life.” I could 
pick out sentences and make conventionalists think Mrs. 
Towne was “just horrid,” but if any one will read in the 
spirit and read all the spirit he will appreciate that there 
is really “new” thinking in the world. Here are a few 
sample sentences of which there are hundreds. “Marriage 
is the school where people live closest and therefore have 
best opportunity to work out heaven in all its details.” 
“Forgiye trespasses and smile! So shall your trespasses 
be forgiven.” “Loving kindness does not promote fun 
or tease. Teasing begins in smiles and ends in galled 
spots.” “It takes two to make a quarrel and either can 
stop it.” “When in doubt, be still until the spirit of love 
tips you the wink.” “Avoid tension as you would a 
pestilence—let go!” “To be still is the cure for cross- 
ness.” “The parent who has gumption enough to speak 
peace first can do anything with a child.” “Fight begets 
— “Magnify and glorify good and see it grow.” 
“Discontent is not progress, far from it. Progress is 
push in a definite chosen direction.” “You grow by try- 
ing.” “Laughs are on the surface; real enjoyment is in 
the deeps of being.” “Man has been falling upward for 
uncounted ages of time.” “The only cure for the ex- 
tremely unpleasant habit of opposition and contention is 
the Silence Cure.” All this is Old Thought Electrified 
by New Thought. 


READING IN THE GRADES. By Frances Jen-. 


kins, formerly Supervisor of the Elementary Grades, 

Decatur, Illinois, Boston, New York, Chicago: 

Houghton, Mifflin Company. Riverside Educa- 

tional Monographs. Edited by Henry Suzzallo. 

Cloth. 125 pp. Price 60 cents. 

Miss Frances Jenkins has demonstrated the highest 
skill in the supervision of elementary grades. She made 
Decatur, Illinois, famous because ‘of results obtained 
with all children in all grades in oral and silent 
reading. She has also demonstrated the highest 
book-making art on her part in the production of 
the “Riverside Readers.” She has every qualifica- 
tion for the preparation of a monograph on the 
teaching of reading for thought getting and for the 
expression of thought intelligently and effectively 
and this “Riverside Monograph” meets all expecta- 
tions in every regard, 


AMERICA TO JAPAN: A Symposium of Papers by 
Representative Americans. Edited by Lindsay 
Russell. New York: G. T. Putnam’s Sons. 12 mo. 
Cloth. pp. 318. Price, $1.25 net. 

_This is a companion work to one published a 

little while ago entitled “Japan to America,” written 

by Japanese statesmen and other leaders of thought 
in the Island Kingdom. Fifty or more have written 
on American relations to Japan. and their articles 
are herein given in the Symposium edited by Lind- 

say Russell, president of the Japanese Society, a 

society comprising about 900 Americans and 100 

Japanese. Of these Americans some are presidents 

vf Universities, statesmen, diplomatists, governors 

and ex-governors, captains of Industry, editors, 
publicists, authors, etc., and their words are among 
the wisest and best expressions of opinion that 

America can furnish on a topic of the deepest in- 

terest between the two nations that front the Paci- 

fic on its Eastern and Western Shores. Nearly 
every question that engages the attention of the 
two nations is here carefully debated by expert 
writers, with the utmost frankness of discussion, 
clearness of vision, and fraternal feeling. They in- 
dicate the points on which East and West can meet, 
and should help to remove misunderstanding, and 

to ensure the continuance and development of a 

mutual and friendly public sentiment between the 

two countries. The book is commended to those 
interested in such a subject as one that cannot be 
overlooked where light is needed. 
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USCULAR MOVEMENT WRITING: Book I, 
Book; II, Advanced Book. By C. G. 
Lister, of Brooklyn (N. Y.) Training School for 
Teachers. New York: The Maomillan Company. 
Paper. Size 4% x 8% inches. Book I. 66 pp. 
Price 20 cents. Book II. 94 pp. Price 24. cents. 
These attractive books on penmanship are pre- 
ared with the intention of assisting pupils to write 
legibly, easily, and rapidly. They are prepared by a 
director of writing in the Brocklyn schools. hey 
describe carefully the need of “Correct Posture, 
“Muscular Movement,” “Rhythmic Drill,” and “Good 
Form” as essential to good writing. Each of these 
features are outlined at length, and then come 
practice drills on single letters, and combined into 
words and phrases. They are finely illuminative, and 
the student will find them decidedly helpful in form- 
ing a good writing hand. Of late years there has 
been much tampering with methods of writing in 
the schools, and pupils have been much _contused 
thereby. It is a_ pleasure to find Lister giving at- 
tention to the Muscular Movement. It looks easier 

and much more attractive. , 


LES BOULINARD. By Ordonneau, Valabréque and 
Kéroul. Edited by F. G. Harriman. Boston: D. C 
Heath & Co. Cloth. 124 ipages. Price, 30 cents. _ 
This clever three-act French comedy, with its amusing 

situations and witty dialogue, is adapted not only for 

class reading in schools and colleges, but for amateur 
presentation as well. It concerns the Boulinard family, 
consisting of the retired dealer in prepared mustard, his 
house-cleaning wife, and his charming daughter, who is 
being courteg by two young men, of whom she loves the 
poorer, in spite of her father’s support of the pretensions 
of the more desirable (from a material point of view) 

“parti.” Add to this that the suitor’s names are respec- 

tively Godard and Bodard, with the consequent con- 

fusion, and the stage is set for a sprightly and interesting 


lay. 

P The style of the dialogue is crisp, extremely idiomatic 
and not too difficult. The editor has provided the usual 
notes and in addition material for oral and written com- 
position, consisting of questions in French, drill exer- 
cises, and a list of subjects for free composition. The 
vocabulary is typographicaliy arranged to show instantly 
the gender of nouns, a feature which deserves wider 
adoption. 


THE AIMS AND METHODS OF NATURE 
STUDY. By John Rennil, Lecturer in Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen (Scot.). Baltimore: Warwick and 
York. 12mo. Cloth. 352 pp. Price, $1.10. 

A very complete work on Nature Study, by a 
Scotch lecturer in a famous university. The author 
is warmly devoted to such a study, both outdoors and 
indoors, and from his entensive experience he brings 
the result of his studies to be a reliable assistance to 
teachers. The ground covered in the work is a wide 
one, embracing studies of birds, mammals, shells, 
fresh water animals, plants, fruits, ferns, etc. There 
is an admirable chapter on school gardens. Insects 
of economic importance are treated, especially those 
that are destructive to plant and tree life. An in- 
teresting chapter is on weather study, a distinct aid 
to one’s becoming his own Weather Bureau. A 
pretty feature is a large, double-page pictorial front- 
ispiece, giving in colors many of the plants, birds, and 
animals of the four seasons. It is a work of art. 


INDIAN LEGENDS: By Marion Foster Wash- 
burne, with Introduction by Alice C. Henderson. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally and Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated in colors. 144 pp, Price 45 cents 
Much attention has been given, ever since the 

days of Longfellow’s Hiawatha, to the American 
Indian. And _ still book after book appears with 
some story or other of his life. And the children 
seem to like such publications, for reasons best 
known to the little people themselves. Here we have 
a group of legends about the Indian and his curious 
conceptions of how things came_to be as they are. 
That they are weird and wildly fanciful need not 
be said. It is interesting—specially so to children— 
to know the singular stories told by father to son in 
the wigwam of the Indian. And we have here some 
excellent samples of these stories, specially designed 
for sixth and seventh grade pupils. They are splen- 
didly narrated by the author, and beautifully illus- 
trated in colors by Frederick Richardson. 
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SPECIMEN LETTERS. Selected and edited by 
Professor Albért S. Cook and Allen R. Benham of 
Yale University. Boston, etc.: Ginn and Company. 
12mo. Cloth. 156 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

It is always a rare pleasure to receive a_well- 
written letter, but it is a rare accomplishment to 
write such a letter, especially in this age of hurry, 
with telephones galore, and the ubiquitous picture 
postal card. Should any one wish to be and remain 
a good correspondent, he will find in this interesting 
littke compilation — of letter-writing that will 
aid him greatly. here are letters of Dickens, Emer- 
son, Stevenson, Phillips Brooks, Hawthorne, Long- 
fellow, and a score of others, that will enlighten 
us in what is almost becoming a lost art, but one 
well worth the effort to regain. The authors could 
not well have made a happier compilation. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
Walter S. Hinchman, Master of English in Groton 
School. New York: The Century Company. 12 mo. 
Cloth. 455 pp. 95 illustrations. Price, $1.30 net. 
This work is planned in immediate consideration 

of the needs of the pupil in high school. The first 

need of such a pupil in the author's estimation is for 
the facts connected with literature rather than an 
interpretation of the various authors’ works. This 
view he has constantly in mind, and so has given us 
a bright and breezy review of his subject, preferring 
the facts of the history, while not entirely ignoring 
his own estimate of the productions of those of whom 
he writes, yet keeping this last feature in abeyance 
throughout. Advanced students will find help in their 
literary research from the list of books furnished by 
the author. He embraces in this nine chapters the 
period between the advent of the Anglo-Saxons into 

Britain and the Victorian Age. The _ illustrations 

which are copious add greatly to the value of the 

work, especially in the portraits of English writers, 
which are unusually attractive. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS: 
Edited by Martha A. Lane. 12 mo. Cloth.  Illus- 
trated. 374 pp. Price 50 cents. 

AESOP’S FABLES: Edited by J. H. Stickney. 
12 mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 232 pages. Price 40 
cents. Boston, etc.: Ginn and Company. 

Two choicely-selected presentations of the best 
things in the above named works, ‘designed for 
readers for the young people in the earlier stages 
of their school life. The editors have chosen those 
that are most likely to appeal to the imagination and 
fancy of children, \and at the same time convey 
some moral lesson or other of some value. Both 
the books are delightfully illustrated, the first-named 


by Ruby Winckler, the second by Charles Living- 
stone Bull. 


THE TONSILS AND THE VOICE IN SCIENCE, 
SURGERY, SPEECH AND SONG. By Richard B. 
Faulkner, M. D., of Pittsburg, Penn. Pittsburg: The 
— Company. 12 mo. Cloth. pp 381. Price, 


This is a comprehensive monograph on the structure, 
utility, derangements and treatment of the tonsils, and of 
their relationship to perfect tone production. It is a 
work of great merit, not only because of the patient re- 
search made by the author, who is a physician, but also 
because of the original contributions presented from the 
highest medical and voice authorities of this and other 
countries. The “London Lancet”—a recognized medical 
authority—owns its indebtedness to the author for “so 
much information, and such a_ gathering of famous 
opinions.” As tonsils in the author’s judgment have so 
intimate a relation to the voice, he is averse to any ig- 
norant surgery in connection with these delicate organs, 
and this can only be avoided by a knowledge of what 
the tonsils are, and are for, a matter on which not a few 
physicians are at sea completely. This work embodies 
the results of long study, and his conclusions are most 
interesting. 


YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smarting— 
oa Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 

mailFree. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 
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of the country. 
are acceptable as news. 
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HDUCATIONAL NEWS 
This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in amy part 


Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration | 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


AUGUST. 


9-7: American Association for the 

Advancement of Science. San 
Francisco, Stanford University 
and University of California. 


11-138: Association of American Agri- 
cultural Colleges and — Experiment 
Stations, Oakland, Calitornia. J. , 
Hills, Vermont Experiment Sta- 
tion, Burlington, Vt., sec’y. 


14-21: League of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions. Oakland, California. Miss 
Estelle Hutchins. 1008 German 
street, Erie, Penn., sec’y. 


46-22: National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Oakland, ornia. 
Durand W. Springer, sec’y. 


16-23: International Students’ Re- 
union. Berkeley, California. Vern 
Smith, University of California, 
Berkeley, sec’y. 


18-20: School Garden Association of 
America. Oakland. Earl L. Fin. 
ney, supervisor of school gardens, 
St. Paul, Minn., sec’y. 


18-21: International Kindergarten 
Union. Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco. Miss May Murray, editor, 
Kindergarten Review, Springfield, 
Mass., sec’y. 


18-20: National Council of Teachers’ 
of English. Oakland. James F. 

Hosic, Chicago Normal College, 
Chicago, Ill. secretary. 


20: State and National Cluh Leaders. 


Oakland. O. H. Benson, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Department ot 


Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
chairman. 

23-24: American School Peace 
League. Oakland, Mrs. Fannie 


Fern Andrews, 405 Marlborough 
street, Boston, sec’y. 


23: National Association of Teachers 
Agencies. Oakland. B. F. Clark, 
Steinway Hall, Chicago, sec’y. 


24: National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations. 
Oakland. Mrs. Arthur A. Birney, 
910 Loan and Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C., sec’y. 


26: Association of State Superinten- 
dents. Oakland. Thomas E. 
Finnegan, Albany, N. Y., chair- 
man. 

26: National Association for the 
Study and Education of Exce 
tional Children, Oakland. M. P. E. 
Groszmann, Plainfield, N. J., edu- 
cational director. 

27-28: Americun Home Economics 
Association. Oakland. Anna Bar- 
rows, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, N. Y¥., sec’y. 


27-29: Religious Education Associa- 
tion Oakland. H. F. Cope, 382 
South Michigan avenue, icago, 
Ill., sec’y. 

30-31: National Association of State 
Universities. Oakland. President 


Guy Potter Benton, University of 
Vermont, Burlington, sec’y 


SEPTEMBER. 


4-6: Intercollegiate Socialist on 
Conference. Hampton Falls, N. H. 
Miss Louise Adams Grout, 154 
Newbury street, Boston, corres- 
ponding sec’y. 


23-October 2: American Educational 
and Vocational Conference. Hotel 
Biltmore, New York City. A. D. 
V. Storey, Hotel Biltmore, sec’y. 


OCTOBER. 


15-16: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association. Newark. H. J. Neal 
Bridgeton, sec’y. 


15-16: Eastern Division Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association. Charleston. 
Co. Supt. H. L. Fowkes, Taylor- 
ville; Miss May Douthit, Shelby- 
ville, secretary. 


17: National Federation of State 
Teachers’ Associations. Oakland 
California. Walter W. Reming- 
ton, East Side High School, Den- 
ver, Colorado, sec’y. 


17-18: National Vocational Guidance 
Association. Oakland. Principal 
Jesse B. Davis, Central High 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
sec’y. 


18: National Association of State 
Supervisors and Inspectors of 
Rural Schools. Oakland. Rura 
School Supervisor C F. Brown, 


Baton Rouge, La., sec’y. 


28-29: Maine Teachers’ Association. 
Bangor. Harold A. Allan, 
Augusta, sec’y. 


28-30: Vermont State Teachers’ 
sociation, Rutland. 


As- 
Miss Caroline 


S. Woodruff, St. Johnsbury, pres.; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, 
sec’y. 

NOVEMBER. 


4-6: Colorado Teachers’ Association. 
Denver. W. W. Remington, 239 
Century Bldg., Denver, editor. 


4-6: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa 
tion. Des Moines, O. E. Smith, 
sec’y. 


5: Essex_County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass. Pres. Walter Sayward, 
Haverhill, secretary, William F. 
Eldredge, Rockport. 


22-24: Montana State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Great Falls. Dr. W. 
W. Kemp, Missouia, pres.; H. H. 
Swain, Helena, sec’y. 


24-26: Teachers Assembly of North 
Carolina. Raleigh E. E. Sams, 
State Department of Publie In- 
struction, Raleigh, sec’y. 


DECEMBER. 


27-29: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association, Atlantic City. H. J. 
Neal, Bridgeton, sec’y. 


226-31. Florida Educational Associa- 
tion. Tallahassee. Charles M. 
Jones, Lakeland, chairman execu- 
tive committee. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The awards of State 
scholarships to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and to 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute for 
the coming academic year, have 
been announced by the State Board 
of Education. One hundred and 
eighteen young men from all over 
the Commonwealth will attend the 
Boston institution and eighty will 
go to the Worcester School through 
this form of assistance. 

In 1911 the Legislature authorized 
the payment of $100,000 a year for 
10 consecutive years to Technology, 
in consideration of which the In- 
stitute maintains eighty free schol- 
arships to be granted by the State 
Board of Education to residents or 
minor children of residents of the 
forty Senatorial Districts. The ap- 
proval of the Senator in each dis- 
trict is necessary. 


The next year the State Board 
was given authority upon the re- 
quest of any Senator to grant four 
quarter scholarships or two half- 
scholarships and one full scholar- 
ship, instead of two full scholar- 
ships in any district. 

Similarly, the Legislature of 1912 
provided for the annual payment of 
$50,000 for ten consecutive years to 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, in 
return for which the institution 
maintains forty free scholarships. 


BARRE. John A. Burton, prin- 
cipal of Groton High School, was 
elected principal of Barre High 
School to succeed Anson B. Handy, 
who has been chosen principal of 
Putnam, Ct., High School. 

LOWELL. Cyrus A.  Durgin, 
master of the Lowell Normal 
School, died in Wilton, N. H., last 
week. Mr. Durgin was born in 
Lowell forty-seven years ago. He 
was graduated from Lowell High 
School and Amherst College. He 
first taught in the Lowell High 
School and was elected principal of 
the old Bartlett Grammar School. 
He was made principal of the new 
Bartlett School at its opening sev- 
enteen vears ago. On the death of 
Frank F. Coburn, principal of the 
Lowell Normal School, Mr. Durgin 
was chosen as his successor. 

ATHOL. Meredith G. Williams, 
sub-master of the Haverhill High 
School, has been elected principal 
of the Athol High School. Keith C. 
Brown, of Brookline, has been 
elected supervisor of music for the 
schools here. 


SOMERSET. Following the re- 
signation of Principal Heffler of the 
High School, Superintendent Wal- 
ters has secured W. E. Curtis, of 
Worcester, who has been teaching 
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ESTABLISHED 186° 


Holden Book Covers. 


Don’t let the New Books be distributed without these 
One Price, One Piece, One Year 
Sanitary Covers. 


They save the Taxpayer’s Money, 
Adopted by over 2,500 School Boards, 


SPRINGFIELD, 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


in Great Barrington, for the po- 
sition. 


MAINE. 


BANGOR. H. R. Eaton, formerly 

rincipal of the Attleboro, Mass., 
High School, has been elected prin- 
cipal of the Bangor High School. 
He succeeds Principal George H. 
Larrabee. 

MADISON. Charles E. Taylor, 
of Oakland, has been elected prin- 
cival of the Madison High School. 
He is to succeed Prof. A. G. John- 
son, who has been elected principal 
of Bar Harbor High School. 


MACdiAS. Dr. Winship, of 
Bostor editor of the Journal of 
Education, lectured July 19 to sum- 
mer school students and the citi- 
zens of Machias upon “Drills, Frills, 
Thrills.” While in Machias, Dr. 
Winship visited the Machias Lum- 
ber Company’s manufacturing 
plant, and points of historical in- 
terest. Among the latter was the 
historic “Burnham Tavern” built in 
1776. 

LUBEC. The new high school 
building, one of the largest east of 
Bangor, will be ready for occu- 
pancy with the opening of the fall 
term, and it will be a splendid ad- 
dition to the town’s public build- 
ings. 

Superintendent W. H. Sturtevant 
has been reelected head of the 
schools in the Eastport-Lubec dis- 
trict with an increase of salary. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MANCHESTER. After having 
elected teachers and janitors June 
11, the school board met and elected 
them all over again. Following two 
hours of earnest discussion of the 
condition brought about by Mayor 
Spaulding’s disapproval of increases 
in teachers’ and janitors’ salaries, 
made by the school board June 1, 
the board reached an agreement 
whereby these increases will be ef- 
fective at least until June 1, 1916, 
and for the rest of the school year 
after that date if money is appropri- 
ated for that purpose. 

Increases of $11,100 were voted in 
teachers’ and janitors’ salaries by 


the school board when it elected 
teachers and janitors June 1. 


According to an act of the last 
legislature the mayor is empowered 
to disapprove of any expenditure by 
any department of the city whereby 
the city is held liable when money 
has not been appropriated for such 
expenditure and is not available 
from the money already provided 
that department’s expenses. 


By increasing teachers’ and jani- 
tors’ salaries, the school board em- 
powered the clerk of the board to 
make contract with teachers and 
janitors from June, 1915, to June, 
1916. No money has been appropri- 
ated nor can be this year for ex- 
penses of the school board after 
Dec. 31, 1915, and it is understood, 
on this basis, Mayor Spaulding dis- 
approved of the increases voted 
June 12. 


VERMONT. 
WINDSOR. George F. Spaulding, 
principal of a Natick, Mass., gram- 
mar school, has been elected super- 
intendent of the schools here. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


MARYLAND 

BALTIMORE. In a recent case 
the Maryland Court of Appeals 
added another to the line of deci- 
sions holding that controversies be- 
tween the authorities of the State 
public school system and patrons 
come within the sole cognizance of 
the State Board of Education and 
that the courts are not to be called 
upon for relief. 


This is the third opinion in the 
litigation which has been waged for 


Esterbrook 


School Pens 


As scholars write 
in their school days 
they'll write during 
the rest ot their 
lives. It’s import- 
ant to have Ester- 
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Schools and Colleges 


jects in the Public Schools. 
large salaries. 


Thomas Normal Training School 


JENNIE LOUISE THOMAS, Director 
ANDREW THOMAS SMITH, A.M., Pd.D. 

HOME ECONOMICS, A teacher's special one-year course in Domestic Science which covers Cooker 
Dietetics, Sanitation, Nursing, Household Economy, Sewing, Cutting and Fitting, Dressmaking and 
MUSIC AND DRAWING (Special one-year course) thoroughly equipping young men and women to teach these sub- 
The demand for these teachers greatly exceeds the supply. Field offers great opportunities and 
We have been graduating teachers and placing them in well-paying positions for 25 years. 

MANUAL TRAINING. This department prepares teachers for manual and physical training work from First Grade 
through High School. One year’s work qualifies for greatly increased salary. Good situations alwaysopen. Strong facul- 


(INCORPORATED) 


ty, beautiful location, adequate 
We also qualify for teaching Industrial Arts. 
The attention of superintendents and others employing teacher specialists is di- 


rected to the qualifications of our graduates. We always have well qualified men 
and women whom we cana recommend for important positions. 


The Secretary, 3000 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


LOUIS A. THOMAS, Secretary 


, Foods, Hygiene, 
Millinery. 


uipment in all departments. 


For catalog address 


more than two years past ‘between 
the Board of County School Com- 
missioners of Caroline county and 


the patrons of various schools in 
that county which has come from 
the Court of Appeals, and the con- 
troversy played a part in legislation 
at Annapolis at the session of 1914, 
when school consolidation 
clause of the Code was amended and 
another section of the code changed 
as the result of a petition sent to 
the Legislature from 2,000 school pa- 
trons and taxpayers of the county, 
and the visits of several delegations 
of protestants against the action of 
the School Board in closing rural 
schools in Ridgely election district 
and requiring the pupils to ride to 
Ridgely in wagons or their parents 
to face the compulsory school at- 
tendance law if the children re- 
mained at home. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PHILADELPHIA. Philadelphia’s 


public school teachers will be chosen 
on merit without regard to whether 
they live in the city or outside. This 
decision was made by the board of 
education when Edwin Wolf tried to 
introduce a motion to bar new 
teachers from the force who lived 
outside the city, and make residence 
here a stipulation for promotion. 

“We want the best teachers we 
can get, whether they live here or 
not.” saidJohn Wanamaker, in op- 
posing the motion. “Mr. Wolf's re- 
solution is as impractical as to de- 
mand that only one railroad be per- 
mitted to enter Philadelphia, or that 
teachers all purchase their clothing 
here. 

“There is an impression abroad 
that we are provincial and narrow, 
and such action of the board would 
only demonstrate this.” 

It was conservatively estimated 
that only 100 of about 5,000 teachers 
in the public schools live outside of 
the citv. 

Mr. Wolf also opposed the elec- 
tion of Edward H. Landis to succeed 
Nr Henry Kellar, of the Central 
High School, because Mr. Landis 
lives at Cynwyd, but was the only 
memher to vote against it. 

In honor of William Dick, 


secre- 
torw. who last month completed 
torty years in the service of the 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY .AWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Presicent 


The .argest school of Orator 
vesagogy in America, It aims to develop is 
the student a knowledge of his own powers ig 
expression whether as a creative thinker er 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and fall in- 
formation on applicatiun to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


, Literature,and 


board, the recent meeting was par- 
tially given over to a celebration of 
the occasion. 


MT. PLEASANT. Mt. Pleasant 
Township has an interesting and 
unique township High School. Or- 
iginally it was located two miles 
from the nearest trolley-line and 
four miles from the nearest railroad, 
in the midst of farm land with not 
more than a dozen houses in sight. 
Notwithstanding its isolation, how- 
ever, it has all of the conveniences 
of a first-class town school. Re- 
cently a trolley line has been built 
passing its door. 


The school has complete labora- 
tories for chemistry and _ physics. 
This means that it must be fur- 
nished with electricity, gas and wa- 
ter. These it has abundantly sup- 
plied from plants within the build- 
ing. The electric plant has a capa- 
city of 400 lights. This makes it 
possible to light the building at a 
very low cost. As the building is 
not near any gas plant or gas wells, 
the directors installed a substitute by 
putting in a Gas Mixer and Genera- 
tor which has a fifty burner capacity 
and uses gasoline. In order to fur- 
nish running water, a pneumatic 
water system was obtained which 
supplies the entire buildine with wa- 
ter. A well was bored and a pump 
installed which is operated by an 
electric motor. 

For the general use of the school 
there is a carefully selected library 
of over 2.200 volumes, catalogued 
and constantly used by both pupils 
ond ptrons. This was a present 
from Mr. A. L. Kiester, of Scott- 
dale who has given such a library to 
every township High School in the 
county. 

An auditorium seating over 500 is 
a valuable adjunct to the school. 
There are held regularly organized 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL 
ART 
of the City of New York 


120 Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR SUPERVISORS 
OF MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


THOMAS TAPPER, Principal 


Special examinations 


October 2nd from 10 to 1 
October 6th from 2 to 5 


Enrollment 
September 27th to October 7th 


Prospect us of Supervisors’ Course mailed 
on application. 


TA¢E NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. Fer both sexea 

For catalogue, address the Prineipal, 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical an@ 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pite 
man, Principal. 


evening meetings of parents and pu- 
sma among these are agricultural 

-ferences, school plays and con- 
itn A competent teacher of mu- 
Ne is employed who has regular 
work in the subject. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
| New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 


Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles. Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg. 
Portiand, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Positions in Schools and Colleges. 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director. 


Register Now 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-five years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTOBR 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


There were this year 128 pupils 
enrolled in the school. It is in 
charge of Mr. Hubert Eicher and is 
largely the result of his enthusiasm 
and work. He has seven teachers 


as assistants, and the school is rated . 


by the State as a first grade school. 

EDINBORO. The Edinboro State 
Normal School has entered into an 
agreement with the Trustees of Ve- 
nango Township, by which the 
Torry School is to be used by the 
Normal as a Rural Practice and 
Observation School. According to 
the agreement the Trustees of Ve- 
nango Township are to employ a 
critic teacher at a specified salary. 
The Normal School is to pay Ve- 
nango Township an amount equal 
to the increased cost of maintaining 
the school under contract over the 
of maintenance last year. 

In return the Normal School is to 
have the privilege of sending its 
Seniors in the Rural group to the 
Torry School for practice and obser- 
vation under the direction of the 
critic teacher. The Seniors in this 
group are to be sent to the Rural 
Practice School in groups of two or 
three, each group to remain in the 
district a week at a time, devoting 
all of their time to observation, 
practice teaching, and community 
work, 

It is hoped to make this school a 
model in every respect. The cur- 
riculum wil! be enriched, the school- 
grounds will be beautified by the 
planting of shrubs and flowers, and 
everything will be done to awaken 
community interest. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE. The executive 
committee of the Florida Educa- 
tional Association is far along on its 
preparations for the meeting of the 
organization in the capital in De- 
cember. Charles M. Jones of Lake- 
land, who is chairman of the com- 
mittee, reports favorable replies 
from a number of excellent speakers 
within and from outside the State. 

Tallahassee is also making ad- 
vance preparations for handling the 
hosnitalitvy and entertainment end 
of the meeting. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 


SIOUX CITY. The city has a 
playground supervisor, a_ school 
nurse and a course of domestic 
science in vacation. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


ARCATA. W. A. Beer, of Eugene, 
Oregon, comes to the Humboldt 
State Normal School as assistant to 
F. L. Griffin, State Agent of Boys 
and Girls Clubs, work for which Mr. 
Beer has demonstrated special fit- 
ness. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


IDAHO. 


PRINCETON. When the dis- 
trict built a new one-room school- 
house the boys adapted the log 
house, out of which they moved, into 
a first-class domestic science room. 

LEWIS COUNTY. County Su- 
perintendent Retta Martin has had 
three-fourths of the schools of the 
county taking part in spelling con- 
tests for which $40 was given in 
prizes. 


MONTANA. 


BUTTE. The plan of Superinten- 
*-«¢ George F. Downer for the es- 
tablishniert of an intermediate 
school, as recommended by the re- 
cent survey board, was approved by 
the board of school trustees. 

Mr. Downer’s suggestion, in a 
communication to the board is in 
part as follows :— 

“My plan is to institute what 
miceht be called a higher elementary 
school or seventh and eighth grade 
concentration school of about 500 
munis. These pupils would be 
drawn from the nearest elementary 
schools by taking their seventh and 
eighth grades and filling up to the 
required number by permitting pu- 
pils in the more distant schools to 
elect the work. This plan is entirely 
practicable and has several distinct 
advantages over any other method 
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of establishing intermediate schools. 
in Butte. As pointed out in the sur- 
vey report, it would be very expen- 
Sive to start with the erection of 
a building and the complete reor- 
ganization of the high school work. 
“By the plan proposed above we 
can secure most of the benefits of 
the intermediate school for approxi- 
mately one-half of our upper grade 
children, and demonstrate its desir- 
ability at what would be relatively 
a nominal expense. This also affords 
a means of securing an adequate re- 
turn, in point of use, from a magni- 
ficent and costly building which has 
been erected in a district of small 
and declining population. By minor 
changes in district lines we can 
equalize attendance, and relieve con- 
gestion in some of our badly 
crowded elementary schools. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


_ WASHINGTON. One of the 
interesting reports recently issued by 
the Bureau of Education is the one 
on “Denominational Schools,” com- 
piled by J. O. Knott, formerly of 
Vanderbilt University. 

This survey states that of the ap- 
proximately 100,000,000 people in 
the United States, exclusive of Al- 
aska and the insular possesions, 
about 40 per cent. are reported as 
church communicants. 

Mr. Knott states: “This estimate 
of communicants does not include 
the nearly 2,500,000 Jews in the 
country, practically all of whom are 
affiliated with some synagogue. 

“The Jews in this country con- 
duct only five parochial schools, 
with an enrollment of less than 
1,000 pupils, these out of a total 
population of school age amounting 
about 500,000. All of these five 
schools are located in New York 
City, in some of the most congested 
districts inhabited by immigrants 
who have arrived in this country 
only recently. The Jews, however, 
have an extensive equipment for re- 
ligious instruction which is given to 
children attending the public 
school of the country after public 
school hours.” 

The total Roman Catholic mem- 
bership is cited by Mr. Knott as 
about 16,000,000 and this church has. 
an extended system of parochial or 
parish schools. In the school year 
1913-14 the schools increased 147 
and the pupils 69,098 over the num- 
bers reported for the previous year. 
The total of schools in all the dio- 
ceses of the country was 5,403 and 
the total of pupils 1,429,859, as com- 
pared with 5,256 schools and 1,360, 
761 pupils in 1912-13. 

After considering specially some 
other churches, Mr. Knotts states:— 
“The 22,000,000 church commu- 
nicants remaining represent the bulk: 
of the numerous Protestant denomi- 
nations in the United States, are do- 
ing considerable educational work— 
much of it non-sectarian sort. For: 
example, the annual sum expended 
in 1912-13 for current expenses on: 
private and higher education for ne- 
groes in the United States amounted’ 
to about $4,000,000. Of this sum the 
church boards gave approximately 
one-half. The bulk of this $2,000,- 

was given by churches whose 
work is not reported except in the 
records of the several denominations.” 

There are about 186 different reli- 
gious denominations in the United 
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States, ranging in numbérmfrom a 
few hundred to over 16,000,000 and 
many of these have denominational 
schools. 

In round numbers thet® were 22,- 
000,000 persons enrolled Gh educa- 
tional institutions im the United 
States in 1914, according fo the an- 
nual report of the commissioner of 
education just issued. Of these 
over 19,000,000 were in elementary 
schools, 1,374,000 in Secondary 
schorts hoth public and. private, 
and 216,000 in colleges and univer- 
sities. Close to another 100,000 were 


jn normal schools preparing to be 


teachers, 67,000 were in professional 
schools, and the remammder 
seattered through other types of 
institutions. The teachers for this 
educational army numbered 700,000, 
of whom 566,000 were in ‘public 
schools. In point of rapid. growth 
the public high school still presents 
the most impressive figures; the en- 
rollment for 1914 is greater by over 
84000 than the year before. 

The cost of “education for the 
year, as estimated by the bureau, 
was $750,000.000. “This three-quar- 
ters of a billion is a relatively small 
amount when compared with other 
items in. the public expense,” de- 
clares the report. “It ws less by 
$300,000.000 than the cost of running 


the federal government; it is less |ermesses 


than one-third the nation’s expen- 
diture for alcoholic liquors; it is 
only a little over three times the 
estimated cost of admissions to 
moving picture theatres in the 
United States for the same year. 
Measured in terms of products of 
the soil, the United: States spent 
somewhat more for education in 
1914 than the value of its cotton 
crop, somewhat less than the valie 
of its wheat crop, and less than 
half the value of the annual harvest 
of corn; while the nation’s bill for 
education was less by nearly >a 
hundred millions than the value of 
the exports from the harbor of New 
York in the calendar year just 
passed.” 

Very little increase is yet to be 
noted in the average term for pub- 
lic schools. Between 1910 and 1913 
the increase was from 157.5 days a 
year to 158.1— a growth of only six- 
tenths of a day in three years. At- 
tendance has improved, however. 
The average number of days at- 
tended by each person enrolled in- 
gate from 113 in 1910 to 1156 in 
1913. 


NO SUPERVISORS’ MEETING. 


Notice is hereby given to all mem- 
bers of the National Association of 
State Supervisors and Inspectors of 
Rural Schools and others interested 
in the matter that the president of 
that organization, Lester Ivins, 
hereby revokes his call for a Special 
Conference which was to have been 
held in Oakland, California, August 
18-27. It was discovered that the 
dates set for this meeting were so 
late that many of those whose 
names appeared on: the program 
could not be present. 

The regular meeting of this organ- 
ization will be held in Detroit during 
February, 1916, jointly with the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A. In so far as is possible the 
committee will retain on the pro- 
gramme those who had accepted 
places for the Spécial Conference. 

C. J. Brown, Secretary. 
Baton Rouge, La. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
ONLY 


TWO months’ record in one city shews the placing of five teachers in the bigh school, 
as follows: to teach algebra (2), German, ist year English and domestic science, 
at salaries aggregating $4,200. Most of this work was done through telephene com- 
munication with the superintendent, who either visited the candidates recommended 
or arranged for them to make MONT % werk along theese lines has pro- 
personal application. Two S duced very satisfactory results in 
this instance as in many others. Often teachers register, wait two weeks, ard then write 
to know why they are not yet placed. Patience to wait a month, 2 mont?s, even 6 
months or a year is Sometimes necessary, while om the tiand it not infrequent) 
bappens that we place a candidate immediately. In short it is all a matter of 
the right one for the place, and wWhen the places that come and REC RD 
the candidates registered can be dovetailed the Agency makes 4 0 ® 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION Did you get it In ing 
years of the successes and failures of applications. IT TELLS HOW, FRER 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Wabash Ave., Chicego, 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH, 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 


New York 
Recommends teachers te colleges, publicand private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer, 


introduces te Colle 
MERICAN :.: TEACHERS AGENC Schools, and Families 
end FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, rutors, and Gov- 
, forevery rtment of instruction; recommends good Schools to parer ts. Call ee 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Squarc, New York. 


j recommends teacher? and has filled 

dreds of high grade positions (ap te 

( excellent teachers. Eetal- 
ished 1889. No charge to employe 

none for registration” if 


or address 


on need @ 
teacher forany desirable shes or keew 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8S. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for cepartment work im 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schoolsand Colleges in Pena- 
Byivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sya- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $9 per month. For fur 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 

Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Cooperating Agencies in Denver and Atlante 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENGY 


HE SCH ERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A agency for 
ciale, 


people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! 
OHARLES W. MULFORD, Preprietor #862 Fifth Avenue, New York, ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Principals and Superintend- 
ents, in Public Schools, Private 
Schools, Normal Schools and 


47 TEACHERS 
0 RITE US ZO-WVAY. 


WM. RUFFER, Manager ACENC y. EMPIRE BLDG. DENvER.CoLo 
The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin, 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, = - W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSH ip teachers in every part of the country. 
TEACHERS 6 Beacon St. - « Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY. ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Leng Distance Telephone, Manager, 
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Massachusetts ‘Teachers! 


REMEMBER 


TEACHERS 
ANNUITY GUILD 


A Sure and Safe Way of 
Insuring Against Worry 


On a firm financial basis 
ENDORSED BY 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS 
MEN 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 
FIFTEEN YEARS. 


CHARLES W. MOREY, President 
LOWELL. 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 
SOMERVILLE. 


(In a recent wreck in Minnesotaa 
Teacher was among the most setionsly Z 
injured.) 


Protect yourself daing your summer trade ls 


The T. C.U. Will Pay You $100 aMonth 


—when you are disabled in a travel accident. 


$2,000 Paid For Accidental Death 


—due to travel. 
A $100 identification benefit and a valuable gold and enamel 
identification pin FREE to every policy holder. 
The T. C. U. Pays Full Benefits During Vacation. 
And in addition to thé above Travel benefits, 


$50 a Month fer Accident, Sickness or Quarantine; 
$1,000 Por an Accidental Death; and Numercus Other 
Benefits. (Larger Benefits lf Desired.) 

The T.C. U.. the Natienal for Teachers, 
will givers allof the above benefits for less than five cents 
aday. LY $7 TILL NOVEMBER ist. 

Write Tonight For Our Special Offer. 


T. U. Dept. J., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Please send me FREE the story of T.C.U. and full par- 
ticulare regarding your Special Offer. 
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Students of Greater New York Schools 
Establish World’s Records for Accuracy 


on the REMINGTON TYPEWRITER [eee 


ON Saturday, May 8th, 129 students of various schools of Greater New 
York competed for the New York Metropolitan School Championship 


in Typewriting. 


Although more than half of those competing used 
other machines, the 25 students making the best accu- 
racy records all operated the Remington Typewriter. 


Of these 25 leaders, 4 made MO errors, 8 made only one error, 7 only two errors, 3 made three 
errors, 2 made four errors, and 1 made six errors in AQUARTER OF AN HOUR of contin- 
uous writing. The best accuracy record made by anon-Remington operator contained seven errors. 
__ These performances by beginners on the typewriter are the finest collective accuracy records ever 
matic in public competition. They are a noteworthy triumph for the idea of “ACCURACY FIRST” 
in typewriting, an idea which the Remington Typewriter Company is developing in the instruction 


of all operators of the writing machine. 


That accuracy is the first requirement in typewriting is now universally recognized—the employer 


demands it before everything else. 


The records made show what results are possible in typewriter instruction when accuracy is insisted 
upon from the very outset. They also prove that the Remington Typewriter in the hands of a competent 
instructor, through its simple, easy operation, is the machine which facilitates the highest accuracy of the 


typist, 


Remington Typewriter Company 


{ Incorporated] 


New York and Everywhere 
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